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An improvement 
on the ordinary ‘fountain’ pen 
Pye you seen the ‘CARTRIDGE’ 


Pen? Have you used one — and 
experienced its advantages > 


The “CARTRIDGE’ Pen rm not 
merely differ from the ordinary pen. . It differs 
and is better—better, because its performance 
is better and the method of filling it supersedes 
the usual messy ink-pot method. 


To fill a “CARTRIDGE” Pen, all you 
do is to insert a sealed metal cartridge of liquid 
ink into the barrel of the pen. Give it one turn 
and the pen is ready to write 10,000 words. 








Simple—quick—clean. 


You need not tolerate an ordinary fountain 
pen a day longer. 


Liquid Ink 


25/- hd LA Cartridges 
upwards - 2/6 per doz. 


CARTRIDGE PEN 





Of all Stationers and Stores, or wholesale from 


McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., 15 King Street, London, E.C.2 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


{OOD has come out of evil and much more good will 

I follow if the nation, which now has one of the best 
opportunities which ever fell to the lot of any nation, 
knows not only how to reconstruct but how to tolerate 
and understand. The Prime Minister's touch has worked 
wonders, but though we are reluctant to sound any 
jarring note it is necessary to point out that magnanimity 
is required from both sides. We read in the papers of 
Wednesday a speech by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, which 
seemed to us rancorous, though only a few days ago, as 
our Parliamentary correspondent tells us, Mr. MacDonald 
was depending upon the Prime Minister like a sick man 
on his nurse. We can certainly achieve a new industrial 
life if all sides sincerely mean to have it. That lies in the 
future ; but what is already settled on the credit side is 
that Parliament, and therefore the Constitution, has 
emerged triumphant. 

* * * * 

Everything that was helpful during the strike was done 
in the Palace of Westminster; everything that was 
important was said there. Beyond any challenge Parlia- 
ment remains the focus of the nation with all the high 
lights turned upon it. It is pleasant to believe that, 
despite themselves, the most vehement and undisciplined 


Labour members supported the established scheme of 
things. For if they were to be heard at all they could be 
heard only in the House of Commons. Another thing 
which has been proved beyond dispute is that the British 
people, strikers and non-strikers, have no aptitude for 
flying into a revolutionary frenzy. Some thinkers have 
regarded revolution as a disease or contagion which, 
suffering no intellectual control, spreads of its own accord ; 
and no doubt that annus mirabilis of revolution, 1848, 
when hardly a country in Europe was unaffected by the 
political influenza of the time, supplies evidence for the 
fatalistic view. But even in that year the English 
Chartists were not revolutionaries; we smile now to 
think that they were described as such merely because 
they demanded that all the benefits of the Constitution — 
which they have since got—should be extended to them. 
* S * * 

It is safe to say, however, that if revolution had spread 
here last week the contagion would have been passed on 
elsewhere. All Europe is conscious of being under an 
obligation to us for our remarkable record of sobriety, and 
that must be the reason why our prestige as a nation has 
actually been increased by the strike. The scheme of the 
Government for keeping the nation supplied with neces- 
saries, and for preventing a stoppage of industry wherever 
possible, worked admirably. They are to be heartily con- 
gratulated. Their success should inspire confidence in any 
Government of whatever political colour that is compelled 
in future to resort to such a scheme—though we hope that 
may never be. The methods were scientific in conception 
and in mechanical application. The internal-combustion 
engine and wireless were invaluable allies. Nobody can 
exactly measure the debt that is owed to the police for 
their steadiness, tact and courage, but an indication of 
what is felt is seen in the astonishing response to the 
Times fund for the benefit of the police. In afew days the 
fund amounted to well over £100,000. 

* * * * 

The official report of the visit ef the T.U.C. repre- 
sentatives to announce the end of the strike to the Prime 
Minister is strangely interesting reading. The repre- 
sentatives included Mr. Arthur Pugh, Mr. A. B. Swales, 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. J. H. Thomas. The Prime Minister 
did not beat about the bush as Grant did in that famous, 
embarrassing interview at Appomattox Court House 
when Lee came to make his surrender. He at 
asked Mr. Pugh to explain the visit. Mr. Pugh said 
that the General Council of the T.U.C. had been watching 
for an opportunity to resume the coal negotiations and 
that they had recognized such an opportunity in the 
Prime Minister’s wireless address to the nation. “ That 
was something which we on our side certainly could 
not ignore.” They saw that however long the strike 
might last coal negotiations would have to be gone 
through in the end. ‘“ We are here to-day, Sir,” he 
went on, “to say that this general strike is to be ter- 
minated forthwith in order that negotiations may 
proceed.” The Prime Minister replied, “I thank God 
for your decision and I would only say now I do not 
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think this is a moment for lengthy discussion. I shall 
call my Cabinet together forthwith, and I shall lose no 
time in using every endeavour to get the two contending 
parties together and do all I can to ensure a just and 


lasting settlement.” 
* * * * 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, addressing the Prime Minister 
said :— 

“You answered us in the way we knew you would answer us, 
namely, that just as you recognize we have done a big thing in 
accepting the responsibility, we felt sure the big thing would be 
responded to in a big way. Assistance from these who were oppos- 
ing parties ten minutes ego is essential to start things on the right 
road again. Your assistance is necessary, our assistance is necessary. 
We intend to give it. We trust your word as Prime Ministey. 
Woe ask you to assist us in the way you only can assist us by esking 
employers and all others to meke the position as easy and smooth 
as possible. The one thing we must not heve is guerrilla warfare.” 


Mr. Bevin asked whether the Prime Minister’s pro- 
mise of help implied “ free and unfettered negotiation ” 
in the coal dispute, since so many trades depended upon 
the resumption of mining. Mr. Baldwin hinted that he 
would answer the question in the House of Commons 
the proper place. He added :— 


“You know my record. You know the object of my policy 
and I think you may trust me to consider what has been said with 
a view to seeing how best we may get the country quickly back 
into the condition in which we all went to see it. You will want 
my co-operation, and I shall want yours to try to make this 
country a little better and a happier place than it has been in 
recent years. I shall do my part and [ have no doubt you will 
do yours.” 

* * * * 


Thursday, May 13th—the day after the strike ended—- 
was in some ways the worst day of all. , There had not 
yct been time for reinstatement, and a proportion of the 
voluntary workers had the very natural feeling that as 
the crisis was over they deserved a rest. This fact, 
and also probably a certain reaction from the exciting 
tension, explained why there was more gloom and a good 
deal more discomfort when the strike was over than 
there had been during it. A change of feeling, 
however, soon began as the result of a useful debate in 
the House of Commons on Thursday, May 13th; and 
on Friday, May 14th, the gloom finally yielded to 
rejoicing when the Prime Minister was able to announce 
in the House that several industries had settled terms 
of peace and that peace was expected immediately in 
every other area. The mutual congratulations, com- 
pliments and good wishes produced such an atmosphere 


as seldom blows across the House of Commons. 
* * * re 


But let us look back to Thursday, May 13th. On 
that day Mr. MacDonald said that the Prime Minister's 
address to the nation was magnificent in spirit and 
temper, but when he looked at the oflicial newspaper, 
the British Gazetie, he found something quite different. 
“It is not helpful. It is only provocative.” The 
most optimistic of them, he said, felt that the peace 
was only to be a whited sepulchre. Conditions had been 
imposed on the men who had returned to work. He 
did not want to use threats, but he must say that if any 
foolish person thought he could “ smash up trade unionisin 
and serape the face of trade unionism in the dust,” he 
was very much mistaken. Mr. Baldwin said that he 
had always urged that the occasion did not call for malice, 
recrimination or triumph. The less talk there was the 
better would be the chances of success. He had given 
only one pledge and that was that those who helped the 
Government should not suffer. There was a real dilliculty 
in reconciling such a pledge with getting all the strikers 
back to work. The subject must be thrashed out between 


the unions and the employers. 
* * * * 


During the past week, the Prime Minister continued, 
there had been a good deal of propaganda on both sides, 
. . . . . u " - a 2? 

Personally he had “ an instinctive dislike of propaganda, 


but the piece of propaganda he condemned most Was 
that which said that an attack was going to be made on 
wages generally.“ So far as I know there is not a Word 
of truth in that. I will not countenance any attempt 
on the part of employers to use the present occasion for 
trying to reduce wages or to get an increase of power.” 
He stood, he said, by every word of the message which 
he had broadcast on the first day of the strike, 
* * * * 

Finally Mr. Baldwin said that people should not 
believe rumours. He himself had heard a rumour that 
the railway companies meant to reduce wages, He 
had telephoned at once to the companies and found that 
the rumour was entirely without foundation. Similarly 
he had telephoned to the London Genera! Omnibus 
Company and discovered that a rumour about that 
company was also quite untrue. As for an alleged 
general attack upon trade unions he could not imagine 
that any such thing would happen. Trade unions were 
necessary in. a highly developed system and he would 
not countenance an attack upon them. 

* * * * 

The new railway agreement was signed on Friday 
May 14th, and this was a model for the agreements jn 
other important industries. The main points in the settle- 
ment were that the strikers should be taken back to work 
as soon as work could be found for them; that the trade 
unions admitted that in striking without notice they had 
committed a “ wrongful act,” and that they recognized 
the companies’ right to claim damages ; that the unions 
undertook not to strike again without “ previous negotia- 
tions,” and to give no support to unauthorized action; 
and that the settlement should not extend to those who 
had been guilty of violence and intimidation. Some 
Labour newspapers and speakers have been talking of 
these terms as a“ humiliation.” That, of course, is non- 
sense. It is true that the provision by which the men 
return to work not in a body, but as work can be found 
for them, is unusual. But a strike without notice was also 
unusual. The men are not humiliated by not being paid 
for doing nothing for a sort time. Again, the com- 
panies do not intend to exercise on this occasion their 
right to claim damages. 

* * * * 


ee 


Nor are the admissions exacted from the trade unions 
in any sense a humiliation. On the contrary, a man who 
confesses that he has plainly offended against the law 
and who promises not to do it again honours himself. 
There would have been humiliation indeed if the unions 
and their leaders had tried to keep up the ghastly pretence 
that no wrong is done by breaking a contract. The 
companies, for their part, by promising to take back all 
the men as quickly as they could, refrained from victimiz- 
ing anybody. That is the right policy. There are plenty 
of obvious opportunities now for the victors to stick pins 
into the defeated, but the man who makes his opportunity 
his excuse and his justification is acting as a public enemy. 
We are glad to see that Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Cramp 
and Mr. Bromley spoke of the new railway terms as 
“very satisfactory.” 

* * * * 

On Monday Mr. Churchill pleasantly surprised the 
IIouse of Commons by saying that the net cost of the 
strike to the State was only £750,000. He did not 
propose any additional taxation. On Tuesday he again 
surprised the House by saying that the net cost of the 
Government newspaper, the British Gazctte, would 
probably not be more than £10,000. We must add 
here that when the British Gazette disappeared the 
Morning Post began to be published again, but its price 
is now a penny. . 
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Sir Herbert Samuel, immediately after his return 
from abroad, began to work on a new basis of negotiations 
for ending the coal dispute. The correspondence with 
the 1.U.C., which has been published, makes it quite 
dear that Sir Herbert Samuel did not act in any way 
for the Government or by their request. He made his 
proposals to the General Council on May 12th, and the 
general Council replied that they shared his opinion 
that the proposals offered a basis on which the coal 
negotiations could be renewed. The suggestions in 
Sir Herbert's brieliy, that the 
subsidy should be continued for such a reasonable period 
as might be necessary for the renewed negotiations ; 
that a National Wages Board should be set up with a 
neutral element and an independent chairman; that 
there should be no revision of the miners’ wage rates 
without sufficient assurance that the reorganization of 
the mines proposed by the Royal Commission would be 
made effective; that no new workers over the age of 
eighteen should be engaged in the coal industry while 
and that provision should 
closing of 


memorandum were, 


other miners were available ; 


be made for workers displaced by the 


uneconomic pits. 
* tk * * 


Meanwhile the coal stoppage is not ended, and Mr. 
Baldwin's proposals for a settlement have been issued and 
are being discussed. In taking charge of the negotiations 
he shows that he has given up all hope of a direct settle- 
ment of the wages question between the owners and the 


miners. His proposals are described as being “ on the 
lines” of the Commission’s Report. It will be asked at 
I 


once, Why not the Report, the whole Report and nothing 
but the Report ? It will be asked also whether it is not 
dangerous for the Commission's scheme— which provided 
something that everybody disliked and was for that 
reason probably a just compromise—to be scrapped in 
favour of a selective scheme. If the Government begin 
selecting things from the Report will not the mineowners 
and the miners also want to select, with the result that 
the Report will gradually disappear ? The answer, which 
seems to us to be a convincing one, is that Mr. Baldwin 
wants to put his scheme through as quickly as_ possible 
and that he rejects only those portions of the Report 
which would not immediately affect wages but which 
would cause delay in the reconstruction. It is for this 
reason, as we understand it, that he drops temporarily 
the Commission’s proposals that the royalty owners 
should be bought out and that municipalities should be 
authorized to sell coal. There is no reason why these 
points should not appear again later. In the meantime a 
levy would be made on the royalties for welfare purposes, 
* * * * 

Although the miners are asked to consent to an 
immediate temporary reduction of such wages as are above 
the real minimum wage, they are assured that the owners’ 
profits will be used, wholly or partly as necessity may 
require, for the maintenance of the new wage rate. 
Moreover, wages would not be reduced at first to the full 
extent indicated by economic necessity; a new lump 
subsidy of £3,000,000 would be given by the Government 
to make the transition easy. The permanent scale of 
wages would be determined by a joint Board of owners 
and miners with an independent chairman. The chairman 
would have a casting vote. So far as we can gather at 
present the hostility of the miners is not directed so much 
to the immediate reduction of wages as to the proposa 
that the determination of wages should in the last resort 


depend upon one man. 
* * * * 


There has been a coup d'état in Poland, and Marshal 
Pilsudski is again in power. Poland is perhaps destined 


to disappoint her friends, though we hope that she 
may yet achieve steadiness,, Dering. the greater part 
of last year it scemed that she was really going 
to settle down. She had accepted a scheme of financial 
stabilization and seemed to be intent upon putting it 
into execution. More than that, she seemed at last 
to have recognized the desirability of a more amiable 
foreign policy. Then at the beginning of the winter 
M. Grabski, the Prime Minister, was unable to rebut 
accusations of financial failure, and he resigned. His 
successor, Count Skrzynski, either encouraged or could 
not prevent the reappearance in politics of Marshal 
Pilsudski. By that time General Zeligowski, who carried 
out the discreditable seizure of Vilna, was Minister of 
War, and he renewed an ancient co-operation with Marshal 
Pilsudski by proposing that the Marshal should be made 
Inspector-General of the Army. 
D * * * 

Politicians of the Left freely supported the proposal 
as they have always had a very friendly feeling towards 
Marshal Pilsudski, who has been a revolutionary in his 
time and is undoubtedly an able and vigorous politician. 
Count Skrzynski gradually found his position impossible, 
and he resigned at the end of April. The new Prime 
Minister, M. Witos, of the Peasant Party, had been in 
office only two or three days when the coup d’état occurred. 
It came about in this way. Marshal Pilsudski had 
issued a statement condemning the new Government, 
and M. Witos ordered the newspapers which published 
the statement to be seized. This act led to rioting, 
and part of the Army mutinied and expressed its 
sympathy with Marshal Pilsudski. M. Witos tried to 
suppress the rising, but after fighting, in which more 
than three hundred men were killed, the Government 
forces were beaten. Marshal Pilsudski is trying in a 
measure to legalize his success by working through the 
Parliament. This had one _ beneficial 
reaction. The French representative at Geneva has 
ceased to press for the admission of Poland as a per- 
hence a simpli- 

well 


revolution has 


manent member of the League Council 
fication of the Which may 
Germany to become the only new permanent member. 

* * * ** 

Herr Luther, the German Chancellor, resigned on 
May 13th as the result of a disagreement about the 
national flag. President von Hindenburg shortly before 
had signed a decree ordering the German Embassies 
and Consulates to hoist alongside the Republican flag 
the German mercantile flag which has the black, white 
and red of the German Empire with the colours of the 
Republic in the corner. The Democrats thought that 
Herr Luther was playing too much into the hands of 
the Monarchists and their censure compelled him to 
resign. About the same time the Berlin police discovered 
an organization which they said was attempting to 
establish a dictatorship. The organization draws its 
strength from the numerous Sports Societies which 
apparently make athletics cover a military training. 
Herr Marx became the new Chancellor and there were 
some changes in the Cabinet. The settlement is evidently 
temporary. The President himself would like to form 
a Cabinet from the Great Coalition which extends from 
the People’s Party to the Socialists. 

* * * * 


problem enable 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100% ; on Wednesday week 993; a year ago 
99 j. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 873 ; 
on Wednesday week 85! ; a year ago 87}. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 76% ; on Wednesday week 
743; a year ago 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE 


THE SETTLEMENT 


R KVIEWING the effects of the general strike, one 

might think that it was worth while to have 
had the fight in order to get the results. That sounds 
cynical. It would not, of course, be justifiable to recom- 
mend an English conflict in order to secure an English 
peace, but at all events we can safely say in this 
particular case that the results of the strike, so far as 
we can measure them at present, are nearly all good. 
Whatever the strike costs will be worth paying, and 
more than worth it, if we can keep the new atmosphere. 

For the way in which the whirlwind was ridden and 
the storm directed we have to thank Mr. Baldwin far 
beyond any other man. No one who reads the evidence 
before his eyes can doubt that the nation was never so 
ready to follow Mr. Baldwin as it is now. Even some of 
those newspapers which conducted a campaign against him 


DAY 


him, not 
leader of 
If we cannot get rid now of the greater 
from industrial life we = shall 

But we firmly believe that 


lasting many months are now proclaiming 
only as the wisest but as the only possible 
the nation. 
part of the 
never be able to do it. 
it is possible. 


bitterness 


There is always a tendency to reaction when at the 
end of a struggle one school of politicians finds that 
its traditional enemies are at its mercy. It would not 
have been in the least surprising if, after the nation 
had proved its supreme ability to smash a general strike, 
a shout had raised to make an end of trade 
unionism which had cultivated that disastrous policy. 
In some quarters the shout was already beginning to 
be heard when the King and Mr. Baldwin issued their 
healing and 
There must be no vindictiveness, no indecent triumph, 


been 


magnanimous messages to the nation. 


no penalizing for the sake of penalizing. The nation, 
very conscious of its strength, as it is fully entitled 
to be, must distinguish strictly between the proper 
and improper uses of trade 
strike was an infamously improper use. 
arranged that it should be sudden, because if it were 
not it would be deprived of its effectiveness. If the 
a week or a 
had been given by 


° . ye 
unionism. The general 


Its organizers 


required notices of a cessation of work 
fortnight, as the case might be 
the men, the Government would have had from a week 
to a fortnight to marshal its army of volunteers. These 
would all have been standing by ready to take up their 
duties at the moment when the unions stopped working. 
That was why the general strike was sudden and depended 
upon a wholesale violation of contracts. 

One of the most significant and tremendous results of 
the strike is that in the new contracts a clause has been 
inserted, and has been accepted by the men, acknow- 
ledging that to strike without due notice is to commit 
a wrong against the employer. 
this is that the general strike, in the only form in which 
it has any chance of succeeding, is dead. In the case 
of the newspaper printing trade the trade unions 
acknowledge that they have no right to interfere with 
the free expression of opinion—another tremendously 
important point gained. 

As for trade unionism, in its proper uses it is madness 
to talk of suppressing it. It las done an incalculable 
amount of good, not only in improving the bargaining 
power and the self-respect of labour, but in making it 
easy and convenient for employers to deal with an 
Abuses, 
them— but 


The simple sense of 


industry as a whole through its representatives. 


of course, there are—only too many of 


internal intimidation and victimization will neyey }, 
ended till they are ended by trade unionists gettin, 
their own house in order. Mr. Baldwin, in a memorable 
debate, expressed his disbelief in remedying the abuses 
of trade unionism by corrective or repressive legislation, 
“We,” he said, speaking for the Government, “ shajj 
not fire the first shot,” and at the end of his speech 
the desire for a fight which had been evident enough 
before had somehow died away. 
There are many other points of view from which the 
trade unions might be criticized, and especially in regard 
to their pedantic rules which, by a narrow interpretation 
of the functions of each union, cause the most exasperating 
slowing-up of all the skilled industries. If production 
is to be simultaneously cheapened and _ increased—the 
one process is indissolubly connected with the other— 
the trade unions must be convinced that their cO-opera- 
tion with Capital is necessary. When it is proposed to 
convince them by legislation they adopt the natural 
attitude of men whose country is being invaded. The 
internal reform, 
exists, could be best aided by a frank discussion of 


movement towards which already 
the whole subject in a Commission in which the Govern- 
ment, the employers and Labour would all be represented, 
Here we may admit that it is quite conceivable that 
legislation would be needed in certain matters—to create, 
obligation to conduct the 
ballot—but it 
essential that the proposals should be drawn up with 


Another matter in which the 


for instance, a statutory 


voting of unions by a secret would be 


wisest 


the consent of all. 


leaders of trade unionism should he very willing to 


have an Act of Parliament is in a definition of what 
is a legal and what is an illegal strike. 

There is a better opportunity now than any of us 
can remember for ending suspicion and jealousy and 
introducing the realities of co-operation between Capital 
and Labour. It is not only the mining industry that 
needs reconstitution. We believe that the Government 
could play a great part in the new epoch which will 
The last 


thing we desire to suggest is that the Goverument 


open if we are determined to make it open. 


should make themselves responsible in any way for 
running industries ; but they might start expert inquiries 
into the state of our despondent and depressed industries, 
and, as in the case of the coal industry, promise legislation 
if and where legislation was proved to be necessary. In 
this way the whole country would be set talking about 
industry. Publicity would make its conquests, as it 
always does. 
and everybody would ask why the remedy, which would 


Everybody would know what was wrong 


also be known, was not applied. 

Mr. Baldwin is the ideal man to lead such a movement ; 
all parties would be convinced from the beginning that 
he had no axe to grind but simply wanted to do the 
best for all. The Government could do what individuals 
or detached units are incapable of doing for themselves, 
just as the Government introduced rime. 
Nobody else could have introduced that. It is obvious 
that if the people as a whole had agreed that on a certain 
day they would begin work at nine o’clock instead of 
ten o'clock there would have been no need 
for a Summer Time Act. 
by the Government was the only practical way. We 
are not a race of super-rational men. 

By other means the Government could help, encourage, 


Summer 


whatever 


The fact remains that action 


inaugurate. They might pass a law to prohibit price- 
fixing rings, if these are 


trade. They might 


shown to have restrained 


greatly increase the very small 


Income Tax 


allowance which is now made under the 
laws for the depreciation of machinery. 
allowance is preventing thousands of 


yu: . - 
Phis niggardly 


manufacturers 
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from setapping obsolete machinery and installing what 
js up to date. Again, the might decide 
io gel rid, without further delay, of the horse-power 
The effect 
upon the motor industry and the mining industry would 
be benclicial in every way. 


Government 


tax on motors and substitute a petrol tax. 


If the trade untons will abandon their objections to 
Jabour-aiding machinery the employers will be able to 
adopt, as they certainly ought to adopt, the policy of 
high wages. No man should be 
reasonable standard of payment by results has been 


cut down when once a 


fixed, because he seems to be, as the old-fashioned 
employer used to say, “earning too much.” The 
policy of large output—by standardization and other 
means and high wages can undoubtedly give the 


hand-worker far better conditions than have ever been 
obtained or ever could be obtained by the bad traditional 
policy of the trade unions. 

Labour should have a 
Somehow 


It is essential, however, that 
ereatcr share in the direction of industry. 
or other we rid of that hard and fast dividing 
line between maiagement and wage-earner which prac- 
tically does not Here the line is, 
in most of its aspects, a remnant of caste. Of course 


it will go in time, but our business is to hasten its going. 


must vet 


exist in’ America. 


MR. BALDWIN 


5 were is one fact in regard to the past fortnight about 

which all men are agreed— the pre-eminence of Mr, 
Baldwin. This handling of the strike was great as a whole, 
and great in every particular. Without any calculation, 
without any ambitious intent, without any effort of self- 
centred will, he has leapt into a position—or rather the 
British people have taken him upon their shoulders and 
such as no Prime Minister has 
occupied since the days of William Pitt. IIe is the pilot 
the storm. To him the old 
man of whom they were first 


lifted him into a p sition 
who has weathered words 


apply as well as to the 


written. If onee again the dark clouds should gather the 
hopes of the good and the fears of the wise will turn to him. 

Mr. Baldwin, in his short civil war, like Lincoln in the 
three vears’ agony of the American Republic, had a 
double allegiance to fulfil—his allegiance to the country as 


a whole and his allegiance to his own side and his own 
principles. A man so placed has got to strike as hard as 
he knows how, whenever and wherever he does strike ; 
but hy 
flesh and blood, and that he can never enjoy triumph in 


must never forget that he is dealing with his own 
the suecess even of a good cause. The wise statesman 
hates to vanquish and overcome his enemies in a fratri- 


cidal 


é 


ar, and yet he dare not prolong the strife by failing 
to pul out his full strength. There may be no harm in 
giving rein to fierce indignation in a foreign war, when a 
nation is being attacked by an enemy eager for domination 
and unserupulous in the attaimment of his ambitions. But 
such indignation must be repressed in civil strife, lest it 
give a victory that will prove only less evil than defeat. 
Mr. Baldwin came gloriously through this hard ordeal. 
And now the whole nation, those who tailed and those who 
succeeded in the struggle, acclaim him as he would like to 
by “ict 
the man who defeated, but as the man who persuaded, 


He pi 


laimed— not as a victor, but as a conciliator; not as 
ved himself to Possess the unconquerable mind, by 
a vei 
hature proportionate to his streagth of soul. 

What was it that enabled Mr. Baldwin to ace 
this task and to awaken in the British nation a spirit which 
in many ways is alien to its nature ? The British people, 
hough they are steadfast and loval, are not by nature 


The answer, 


yuplish 


} 
onthe 


isiastic and do not make heroes easily. 


itleness equal to his valour and by a kindliness of 


we believe, is to be found in two things. First, in the 
man’s natural magnanimity. Character is Mr. Baldwin’s 
long suit. Through long days, and nights of incessant toil 
and distraction, he had to balance, not only between him- 
self and those whom he would rather have died than call 
but between the his 
supporters, Yet, in spite of all these provocations, he 
showed a perfect temper both to friends and opponents. 


his enemies, various sections of 


We have the personal assurance of those who saw him 
at work that never once did he lose his complete self- 
command or let anger, however much justified, take 
control of himself and the situation. He exhibited this 
admirable temper, not because, like Lord North, he did 
not realize the tragedy of the situation, but because he 
had that true good nature which does not think evil of 
others, and can attribute sincerity to an opponent. 
There were certain things which he felt that he must do, 
and certain things which he felt he could not do. — In these 
matters he was adamant: but he showed his determina- 
tion, not by the prophet’s fiery curse, or by reprobation, 
He strove to teach, but he never 
The facts and better re- 


fierce or pedantic. 
** preached,” never humiliated. 
flections might induce regret and remorse in the other 
side, but they would not be provoked by his words. He 
would not bully men or sting men into the better way, 
but only lead them. 

With all this there was neither weakness nor hesitation 
in his words er in his deeds. He put into action those 
precepts of the Scriptures which ought to govern the con- 
duct of every politician in civil strife. He obeved exactly 
the injunction of St. Peter. “ Be pitiful, be courteous : 
not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing.” But in his 
pitifulness there was no patronage, no stooping, no con- 
descension, nothing of the schoolmaster; but only a deep 
appreciation of “the sense of tears in mortal things ”’ 
and a supreme desire not to make a mere convention of 
the admonition to temper justice with merey. As for 
courtesy, he made it throughout, net a grace, but a virtue. 
Just talk about * he did 
not talk about revolutionaries. Though he took counsel, 
the Bible’s 
“an envious man of thankful- 


as Lincoln would not rebels 


he remembered, or adopted, 


instinctively 
advice not to consult with 
nor with an unmerciful man touchine kindness.” 
the 


for there is no man 


ress 3; 
Above all, he remembered the injunction, “ let 
counsel of thine own heart stand ; 
more faithful unto thee than it. 
sometine wont to tell him more than seven watchmen, 
We are not attempting 


For a man’s mind is 


that sit above in a high tower.” 
here to make any sly hit at the Cabinet Committ 

Mr. Baldwin. The responsibility in the last 
was bound to be 
others. Such is the nature of the august and tremendous 
oflice held by a British Prime Minister, Since Mr. Baldwin 
is a man with an inexhaustible sense of good humour, he 
might tell us that we should have taken one more word of 
“Great men 


»which 


assisted 


resort his. It could not be put off on 


practical and political wisdom out of the Bibl 


are not always wise.” That, of course, is abundantly true. 
The other thing that helped Mr. 


victory. not only for common sense but for the whole 


Baldwin to win his 


nation, was his ardent, well-founded belief in, and loyalty 
to, the democratic principle. There is no mar who under- 
stands what true democracy means better than he does, 
None realizes more than he that in all ordinary cases you 
have got to go by the will of the majority, and that you 
must not attempt to alter if except by pe rsuasion. The 
use of trickery or force is the unforgivable crime against the 
of the people. Her Mr. Baldwin's 


It was his profound belief in democracy that 


sovereignty was 
strength. 
gave him that quietness and confidence which were his 


strength. 
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PARLIAMENT IN THE 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT, 


STRIKE 


Now that the general strike is over, three questions 
emerge for the student of Parliament : How did 
the House of Commons face the crisis? How did the 
strike affect the leading personalities? How has the 
strike affected the position of Parliament ? 

The first question is easily answered. From beginning 
to end the House of Commons, as a whole, was worthy 
of its best traditions. Here and there a foolish member 
said foolish things. But these were only ripples on the 
Parliamentary stream. Below and beyond them flowed 
the spirit of the House, deep, grave, steady, unperturbed. 
More than this, maintenance of decorum was at stake. 
It would be a bad day for England if the House of 
Commons, in time of crisis, proved itself unfit to “ take 
this strain.” Take this strain it did, and though the 
hours and days went on leaden feet, its self-control 
was never shaken, though Mr. Lloyd George on the 
first day of the strike and Mr. Thomas (on the following 
Thursday) seemed to be doing their best to goad the 
Unionist The Commons deserve their 
full share of praise in a time when onee again * England 
saved herself by her exertions and Europe by her 
example.” 

Nor is it difficult to estimate the effect of the strike 
upon the leading personalities. It is clearly the Prime 
Minister first, the rest nowhere. Mr. Baldwin has gone 
England has found in him 
An infinite patience, a perfect 
courage, a calm and steadiness quite complete 


ranks to anger. 


from strength to strength. 
her Abraham Lincoln. 
here 
without hyperbole and exaggeration was a “ pilot who 
weathered the storm,” a leader who never in public or 
in private showed the slightest rift or fissure in the aes 
triplex of his personality and power. And the House was 
altogether under his spell. Indeed, at the end even the 
Labour Party, bedraggled and utterly wretched, seemed 
to lean on him as a sick man leans on his nurse. 
Bedraggled and wretched they were; for they had 
been dragged through the mud, for all men to see, by 
Mr. Thomas. No one 
willingly see in the House of Commons another such 
sitting as that of Wednesday, May 5th. 


who went through it would 
A witness broken 
in cross-examination, a desperate gambler’s last throw, 
“ Mr. Sludge, the medium ”— these are ill things to watch 
anywhere. But the House of Commons is no place in 
which to witness the tortures of the damned. Assuredly 


the course of the moderate trades union leader has in 


these years been a hard one. And it was a comedy 
sulliciently macalre to observe how the events which 
have shattered Mr, Thomas have rather pulled Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald together again. Last Monday he made a 
“ better appearance ” than he has for quite a long time. 

But it was left to Sir John Simon to make a historic 
It shortened the strike. It made him, de facto, 


the Liberal leader in the Commons. 


speech. 
De jure, no doubt, 
for what he has gained, Mr. Lloyd 
It was not for nothing that a speech 


as usual, will follow : 
George has lost. 
of the latter gentleman was greeted with cries of ‘ mis- 
chievous, mischieveus.” 

minds, have been 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
as all acknowledge, has done well. But a storm does 
Mr. Churchill. The gale intoxicates him: its 
swirl seems to rouse to frenzy his dramatic imagination 
And, after all, to com- 
mandeer the paper supplies of the Times was not exactly 
Moreover, in the Rritish 
Guseite the Government presented to the enemy its sole 


The Unionists, too, in their ow: 


reassessing House values. 
not suit 
and his artistic temperament. 


a stirring deed of derring-do. 


—— 
weak spot. However, all’s well that ends well, for eye 
shade of opinion is at one in its dislike of this first 
definite effort in State Socialism. 

Lastly, how have the general strike and its defeat 
affected the House of Commons? It is in the rank and 
file of the Labour Party that its effect has been mogt 
marked. They have discovered that, after all, they 
are first and foremost “ Parliament men,” and that 
Trades Union Congresses, Independent Labour Confer. 
ences, Councils of Action—the hybrid monstrosities 
between politics and industry which have been their 


gods—are subject and subordinate to the House of 
Commons. And, further, the House of Commons is the 


heart of the State. A challenge defeated must strengthen 
it in many ways and for long. In a sense, it had, in this 
crisis, only a minor part to play; for it is the Executive 
and not the Legislature which at such a time must bear 
the chief burden. But in these heavy days the House 
acquired a new unity and solidarity. The twentieth. 
century House of Commons is now a ship that has “ found 
herself.” She should sail now, at peace, on sunlit seas 
or under friendly stars, 


TEMPER OF ENGLAND 


others can tell other tales. I am sure 


THE 
JERHAPS 
they would be exceptional. 

the most amazing fact in our recent discomforts was the 
visible proof that good will and good temper are so 
England. A Continental journalist in 
London expressed his wonder at the peacefulness of the 


To almost everybody 


universal in 


General Strike by saying: “ Britain is the only naiion 
in Europe.” That national solidarity, though it was 
most obvious in the hard work of the volunteers, was no 
less deep-rooted in the strikers. Nowhere else in 
the world could people have been so law-abiding when 
provocations to disorder might so easily arise. 

There was a deeper solidarity, too, to back up and 
strengthen this loyalty. Everyone felt that his opponents 
in the struggle were human beings. The unregenerate 
passion of man makes him often regard anyone who gets 
in his way, not as a human being, but as something to be 
pushed aside at all costs. Ifa man sets himself against 
your desires, he is apt to become no longer a man but 
something to throw a bottle at. But a new mark of the 
discipline and humanity of our race showed itself very 
conspicuously in this crisis. Each side knew and felt 
that the other side was composed of human beings, of 
men with all the worries and difficulties, all the kindliness 
and decency inherent in mankind. If there was ever 
chivalry between opposing parties it was during the 
strike. It was even possible to sce strikers assisting the 
police to keep order; and the admirable way in which 
the police themselves behaved, tolerant, unprovocative, 
helpful) and calm, 
There was more disturbance in Paris over the Royalist 
Britain. 

A picture or two may make this good nature more 
vivid. The Daily Mail was probably the most grandly 
and completely anti-striker newspaper in those ten days. 
A few doors away from the Daily Mail is the building 
where the British Worker was produced. Crowds gathered 
outside these two buildings, to watch, to protest, or 


might almost become proverbial. 


riots last week than in the whole of Great 


merely to carry out the business of distribution. It was 
a perfect occasion for a mélée—and nothing of the sort 
occurred, The 
So, too, in Wellington Street, round the corner from the 
Spectator, where the British Gazette was being published. 
A crowd gathered outside, and watched the huge rolls 
There 


were hoots, of course; there was quite an amount of 


crowds were as peaceable as lambs. 


of paper being moved in by volunteer labour. 
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‘ering and comic advice to those who were carting and 
But there was never the slightest 


shifting the paper. . 7 
One might even feel a sym- 


hint of an ugly situation. 
pathy between t he st rikers and the men who were engaged 
jn carrying on in opposition to them. 

One trait of our character, light-hearted humour in 
odd surroundings, was very evident. The buses, whose 
windows had been smashed in the more indignant parts 
of London, ran with chalked-up announcements boarded 
over the empty frames—** Emergency Exit ” or “ Aerated 
Bus Company.” And, on the Friday after the trouble 
was over, When the volunteer railway-drivers were on 
their last journeys, a slightly disapproving labourer went 
up toa carriage with the notice scrawled over it, * Train 
as usual to-morrow,” and carefully erased the first “ T.” 
I think that few of the volunteers will deny that they had 
some enjoyment to offset their hard work. Some 
shovelled fuel on the railways for sixteen hours a day, 
and could still be happy through it all. But I pitied the 
Special Constables who could not always impress their 
dignity upon children. Their plight 
was then very much as it was during the War, and if they 
kept an atom of pomposity they must have been deeply 
injured. One bore down upon a child who 
was pushing a small wheelbarrow on the pavement and 
ordered him to join the rest of the traffic in the roadway. 
“IT seen a real ‘un, 


irreverent small 


7 special i 


“Garm away!” the child replied. 
ind he said nothing.” 

The air of the second week was a little different from 
the first davs. There was still no alarm, but people's 
faces had a more determined look, as though they had 
quite settled down to new conditions, understood their 
difficulties, and were intent upon “ secing them through.” 
There was less willingness to discuss the situation. All 
the majority of citizens had kept 


the time, ] think, 


sympathy for the miners themselves. There was sur- 


prisingly little rancour even against the T.U.C.; merely 
a belief that the absolutely 
and had embarked ignorantly on a very dangerous and 
The strangeness of the situation 


members were misguided, 
muschis vous course, 
had departed and everybody was in harness. On that 
Mond 1\ «\ 
lorry. = There 
very companionably talking together. 


ening I went to a London suburb in a motor 
were a dozen of us seated on the floor, 
In especial, there 
was a hearty and prosperous looking man, a little intoxi- 
cated, who congratulated us all on our beauty and talent, 
told us vague stories of his family and private life, and 
insisted on singing us extracts from Italian opera. Nobody 
minded him. He was quite amiable and_ pleasant. 
Beyond restraining him from jumping off whenever he 
all closed by that time), 


After a time his 


saw a public-house (they were 
we did not interfere with him at all. 
stock of conipliments, anecdotes, and arias ran out. He 
tried a new tack and asked, ‘S Well, now, what do you 
think of the strike ?° No one answered him. Ie tried 
“It’s still on,” “Oh, but I 
mean the rights and wrongs of it,” The 
and even the slightly 


again, somebody said. 
he persisted. 
question fell very flat indeed ; 
intoxicated gentleman seemed to observe a stolidity and 
reserve in the atmosphere. He rose to his feet and said, 
*T vet off here.” and no one restrained him. 

And the relief after the General Strike was ended can 
be illustrated by another anecdote. A friend of mine 
had bought a béret, a round cap such as French peasants 
He found that during the 


comment. 


and Parisian students wear. 
strike he could wear it in the streets without 
Sut as soon as the tidings of peace came, he met with 
laughter and jovial remarks wherever he went. He now 
recollects the advantages of an ordinary hat. 

Looking to the future I would re-echoa tram conductor's 
words; * We don’t want any trashed-up peace.” M. T. 


CAN FARMING PAY 2 
I. TWO FARM-FACTORIES 

GREAT deal of land in England is going out of 
4 cultivation ; yet here and there men of courage 
are putting tens of thousands of pounds into a few acres 
of land, nursing a lusty faith that a farm may be a factory, 
may produce continuously and respond to the outlay of 
capital in a calculable ratio. The two bravest experi- 
ments are in Kent. Mr. Templewest, a retired naval 
officer, has put an immense capital into the organization 
of a pig farm at Hawkinge, near Folkestone, and General 
Sir Charles Delmé-Radcliffe has spent quite £80,000 on 
equipping four hundred odd acres at Shenley Hail, near 
Headcorn. Since a great deal of the thinner land over 
England is going out of cultivation, and a good part of 
the farming community has lost heart and courage alto- 
gether, these exceptional enterprises stir a proper and 
patriotic curiosity. 

Let me begin with the many accounts published about 
the Folkestone pigs. This naval farm has been bruited, 
perhaps beyond its worth, and all that has been said of 
it is not accurate. Partial truth has eclipsed total truth ; 
but it remains that the * factory ” has proved itself. At 
one period at any rate pigs were being sold at a profit 
of about £3 a head, and the sale of pigs approached 
10,000 a year. After capital charges had been met this 
should mean an interest 
capital, a return that any factory might be proud of, and 
the courage and enterprise were justified. 


of some 30 per cent. on the 


The success is due largely to precision of organization. 
The processes of growth succeed one another by a mechan- 
ical gradation that closely resembles a factory of stuff. 
You walk along the progressive rooms and see with your 
eves the product taking shape and polish. The lay-out 
of the buildings, on which a good part of the capital has 
been spent, saves labour and ensures health. But success 
e of animals, as, say, of a loom, depends largely 
on output. A cow that 
hen that lays 200 eggs a year, a sow that produces ten 


pigs at a litter costs little more than a barren cow, an 
; 


: 1 
in the cas 
gives 1,000 gallons of milk, a 


antique hen or a murderous sow. These pigs have paid 
well, largely because sacrifices have been burnt to Kilci- 
thuia. 


Way 


Each infant pig as it is born is taken out of harm’s 
to wit the neighbourhood of its mother’s super- 
incumbent weight—and cradled with the successive rest 
till it can be safe ly 
frankly discredit the figures that have been reported of 


the average vield of pigs in these hygienic nurseries ; 


restored. Pig breeders in general 


and perhaps some of them laugh at the grandmotherly 


care. The response of the pigs to the care and discipline 
of this seminary is frankly laughable. Their table manners, 
their greeting of the dinner bell, their siestas are described 
as infinitely ludicrous ; but even the most comic incidents 


are essentially a tribute to the organizing skill of the 


“ welfare work.” The factory is well run. It employs 
nearly eighty hands, and the output per head is satis- 


eeced and is 





factory. The intensive experiment i 
succecding, in spite of the violent market fluctuations that 
are the severest handicap to agriculture in Britain. 
The other Kent land factory, of which I write after 
close investigation, is more ingenious and fuller of sug- 
gestive ideas, though at the moment less economic. The 
experiment is not complete and has not yet proved itself 
in the matter of profit and loss. The business is com- 


plicated because the production is of almost every 
form of food that is The 


Javing hens are counted by the thousand, three thousand 


found in English farms. 


within a single house, and the houses are lit by electric 


< 


light and provided with many ingenious devices 
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for feeding and watering. A large number of cockerels huddled roofs, but the grey rocks of Gothenburg acrosg 
are bought for fattening. There is a trade in the dried — the North Sea and the everlasting pine forests beneath a 


and sifted manure. The pigs are not so numerous, nor so 
methodically or ingeniously tended as at Folkestone, but 
they are almost the most important part of the farm. 
One at any rate of the organizers is convinced that we 
could in England supply ourselves with all the bacon, 
hams and pork that we consume, if the business were 
properly carried out. We should in that event save at 
least £40,000,000 for the nation. The farm has its own 
slaughter-house and factory for “ pig products.” It 
supplies its own retail shop in Maidstone with pork pies 
made on the farm. The dairy is of a considerable size 
and the money is earned by the sale of cheeses, soft and 
hard, as well as of milk. A good part of the food for the 
stock is grown on the farm. There are greenhouses and 
intensive market gardening for the sale of fruit, flowers 
and vegetables. The gross return from the sum of the 
sales in all these departments is over £1,900 a month, an 
almost incredible sum for 400 acres. The beginnings 
were frankly experimental and the usual number of mis- 
takes incident to new enterprises were made. For this 
reason alone the capital expenditure has been very much 
greater than it would be again, if the same people or 
others attempted a like venture in intensive production. 
But even so the monthly incomings exceed by at least 
£200 the monthly outgoings; atl rather more than 
eighty persons are in full employment. As a patriotic 
demonstration of what may be produced on a small area 
nothing so suggestive has been seen. It is a liberal 
education to spend a day there. 

It would be no service to the cause of the land to claim 
or suggest that anyone who pleases and has the capital 
‘an plunge with financial profit into such a venture ; 
but Mr. Templewest and General Delmé-Radcliffe and 
his brother have proved beyond question by different 
ways that the factory principle may be applied to a farm, 
and that even poor land may give work, not as on many 
farms to one man per hundred acres, but to as many as 
ten, fifteen, even twenty. 

W. Beacu Thomas. 


(To be continued.) 


RAILWAY STATIONS 


N OW that we have celebrated the centenary of railways, 

we must admit that these iron roads have had time 
to gain, in spite of Ruskin, all sorts of romantic associa- 
tions in our minds, while railway-stations which have seen 
so many partings and reunions can no longer be regarded 
as mere necessary evils of which the less said the better. 

One of my own earliest memories is that of arriving 
at King’s Bridge Station, Dublin, on a winter's evening, 
and of finding there a row of different-coloured four- 
wheelers, black and red and yellow, waiting by the 
kerb. My nurse bundled me into a red one and we 
drove out into the night. . . . Another early recollection 
is of my father paying in golden sovereigns at the ticket- 
office at Euston and of my own astonishment at such 
a display of riches. 

Termini have always had a fascination for me, and 
Euston with its pillared portal, “the gate to Ireland,” 
holds the first place in my affections, Euston with its 
stately entrance-hall and uniquely curving platforms, 
But no doubt the finest of London termini is really St. 
Pancras, through whose colossal Gothic arch one can 
gaze out northwards. Under that arch a crimson train 
once bore me to Tilbury en route foe Scandinavia and, as 
] look through it to-day, I think I see, not the disappearing 
metals, the gasworks, the blackened chimneys and the 


clear, cold, Swedish heaven. 

Charing Cross T remember when it had an imposing 
barrel-vault ; as it is to-day, it is, in spite of its splendid 
site, the most wretched and insignificant of all the 
termini. 


London 
Modern Waterloo, too, is magnific« ntly spacious 
with its vast promenade and its twenty-one platforms 
but so few are its architectural features that the general 
effect is that of a colossal conservatory, and is there any 
station in the world so much broader than it is long? 
Unpretentious King’s Cross of the clock tower and the 
brown-brick areades is not without a certain majesty and 
seems to me to be the most * London ” of all the termini, 
Renovated Victoria is spoiled by the bridge that cuts its 
vaults in two, Then there is vast and murky Liverpool 
Street, vaguely reminiscent of a cathedral seen in a night 
mare with its iron columns and smoke-grimed Gothic 
roof ; 
“mammoth terminus ” 
novels, 

Wayside and provincial stations have not, of course, 


and old-fashioned, ramshackle Paddington, the 
of Oxford undergraduates’ first 


the glamour which belongs to those of London in their 
capacity as gateways to the modern Babylon, yet with 
what insatiable 
childhood remark the special characteristics of each one 
visited— the V-shaped platform of Raynes Park, the 
inclined plane that replaces steps in the subway of 


eagerness did the observant eves of 


Guildford, the curious arrangement at Hatfield where one 
platform is higher up the line than the other? As soon 
could I forget that North Western engines were black, 
Great Eastern blue and Great Northern 
And yet of what conceivable significance could such 


erass green! 


details be ? 

Oxford Station has always intrigued me because of 
its shanty-like, temporary appearance, while Cambridge 
is remembered, even by the unobservant, for its single 
platform a quarter-mile long. Station, 
that narrow chasm through which rush and roar the 


The mind of a child is, indeed, a puzzle. 


Peterborough 


Edinburgh expresses, is remarkable for the fact that in its 
refreshment-room boiling water is actually used for making 
the tea. 
when once I was leaving it in the slow train for Boston, 
one fellow-traveller asked 

Lincolnshire, to which that 
with elaborate but unconscious mendacity, replied in 


It is a station further memorable to me because, 


another if he was vet in 


other, «a northern farmer, 


the aflirmative, adding that Peterborough was in three 
‘ 


counties, “in Lincolnshire, in’ “Untingdonshire, and 
in Ca-ambridgeshire.” 
him. After all, he was in each case only a few miles 
out. 

Lincoln is famous not only for its towered fane but for 


I had not the heart to undeceive 


its level crossing. Surely no other town of its size would 
allow trains to run across its main street ; yet impatient 
motorists have remarked a certain complacency in the 
demeanour of citizens awaiting the opening of the gates. 
Patiently the men of Lincoln thus pay tribute to their 
innate conservatism. 

It may be noted that abroad people are prouder of their 
stations than we are of ours in England and that, on the 
whole, they have more reason to be proud of them. 
Instead of being tucked away in dismal quarters, the 
termini of Continental cities often take a prominent place 
Straight 


great 


among the architectural features of the town. 
avenues of prodigious length lead up to them ; 
squares stretch out in front of them, surrounded by hotels 
and gay with flower-beds and fountains. In some cases, 
such as that of Frankfurt-am-Main, the station quite 
dominates the town. It is true that at Birmingham 
and Leeds the stations are likewise prominent (deplorably 
so), but in those haphazard conglomerations of houses. 
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without architectural monuments of any kind, the great 
elass roofs dominate by their mere size. It is the fagades 
and approaches to the stations which are chiefly in evidence 
jn Latin and Teutonic countries. At Birmingham and 
Leeds it is otherwise, and London is not much better. 
Nowhere but in England could a station like Waterloo 
remain without a direct approach. I fear the reluctant 
conclusion must be that these things are done better 


abroad. 


CROYDON—AIRPORT OF ENGLAND 


4 ULLO CROYDON, Imperial Beer George, from 


Paris to London, now passing Abbeville 
OVER.” 
It was a faint voice that came over the wireless 


telephone, to the control tower at Croydon, the voice of 
the pilot of “ IBG,” flying one of the new fourteen- 
seater Handley Pages belonging to Imperial Airways, Ltd. 


“Croydon speaking,” answered the operator, in 
his staccato voice: ‘ Hullo Imperial Beer George, 
understand you're passing Abbeville. Is that correct ? 


OVER.” 

“OK,” whispered the pilot from the French skies. 

To this little room of control-switches and telephones, 
overlooking a kingeup-strewn field, comes news of all 
the air traflic of England. On a cork map in front of the 
Chief Controller are spread the airways of Nearer Europe 
to Paris, Zurich, Amsterdam and Berlin. Little flags 
indicate the exact position of the air-liners at each moment 
On bad flying days the tension is terrific ; 
over the 
and 


of the day. 
half a dozen machines may be 
Channel; every half-hour they 
when they are actually over sea, the air must be kept 


converging 
send a report; 
clear for them so that in case of engine failure (announced 
by the word,Mayday (JJ aidez)—the airman’s $.0.5.) 
their exact bearing may be instantly found by means 
of directional wireless operated from Pulham and Lympne. 
Meanwhile the 

pt wellup to Calais ; then when two or more machines 
are close to the acrodrome they must be directed to 
different heights to the risk of 


addition, landing signals must be operated by means of 


sLitl 


the machines on northern route must 


be ke 
and, in 


avoid collision, 


ground lights according to the direction of the wind. 
And while all this is going on hourly weather reports 
are coming in, which must be transmitted to the 
nilots. 


A newspaper oflice when a Government inconyeniently 


collapses half an hour before the formes are locked is 


nothing compared to the Croydon Control Tower on a 
Not that But there 


responsibility. happen, 


there is confusion. 

is a_ terrible Mistakes don't 
instead, the Controller's hair is grey and. the air-routes 
on his cork map are pitted half an inch deep with the 


logey day ° 


machines he has moved. 
Presently “IBG” 


emerge and stroll through customs. 


A dozen 
Within ten minutes 


swoops down. passcngers 


they are off for London. 

Another air-liner is being loaded for the return trip. 
The passengers left the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, at 11 o’clock. It is now 11.35 a.m. and they are 
weighed in the the 


being o Imperial 
There is no limit to the excess luggage which 


waiting-room of 


Airwavs. 


may be taken, but everyone is weighed, first to ascertain 


the total flying weight and also because a certain passenger 
recently travelled all the way to Zurich wearing three 
suits of clothes and his complete wardrobe of under- 
Thirty pounds (the weight of a 


ad ; 
clothing on his back. 


large suitcase) goes free, the rest is paid for at 4d. per lb., 
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which works out at less than one would think. A young 
lady of fashion happens to be travelling to-day (a movie 
star, perhaps) with a couple of wardrobe trunks and 
a fortune in sables, satchels, vanity cases, also a “ Pek.” 
She pays £4 for the lot to Paris. A Sealyham terrier is 
also travelling independently, in a wicker basket, and 
apparently enjoying the experience. (No doubt it is 
less trying for a dog to fly to France than to undergo 
all the changes of a rail and steamer journey.) Other 
freight on this machine includes a thousand day-old 
chicks, three boxes of baby-milk, a bundle of polo sticks, 
and a dumb waiter. Who sends such things, one wonders ? 
Gold bullion is often sent by air in quantities up to 
£150,000 worth, the 
*plane can carry with pilots and fuel. Sea 

ordinary lions have flown, also babies and invalids for 


which is as much as average 


lions and 


operation. 

The passengers take their seats, the pilot tests his great 
twin engines, an Air Inspection Department olflicial 
signs to him that he is satisfied, a flag is waved from the 
control tower, assistants whip out the skids from under the 
wheels and the Handley Page glides off like a heron, 
crossing Kenley and Biggan Hill at ninety miles an 
hour, 

Why don’t more people fly ? 
day service, an early service has been started since the 
strike, leaving Victoria Hotel at 6.45 a.m. and reaching the 
Hotel Edouard VII at 11.40. The return journey can be 
3.45 p.m. arriving at Northumberland Avenue 
again at 8.30, thus enabling one to spend an afternoon 
in Paris in the interval between an early breakfast 
The cost of a round trip is cleven 


In addition to the mid- 


made ai 


and a late dinner. 
guineas, 

“ra up in 
cross the road in Trafalgar Square,” 
Imperial 


sooner go one of your machines than 


a distinguished 
passenger wrote recently to Ltd. 
But in spite of the safety and speed of our airways to 


Airways, 


sav nothing of their comfort as against a Channel crossing 


too few of If every visitor to the 


us travel by air. 
Continent i 


would spend six guineas on the expericnee of 


a flight to Paris there are few who would not become 
permanent patrons of the new travel This is not said 
as an advertisement of Imperial Airways, but only 
because the future existence of England as a World 


Power depends on flying. If we do not go up in the au, 


one of these days somebody may send us up with bombs. 


Young England is alive to its fascination : we elders are 
the laggards. The public enclosure at Croydon is 


ir bright eyes, in their 


with children; in the 
sane minds lives the hope of conquests wider and worthier 


Let us not deter their 


crowded 


than any our race has yet made. 
hopes or daunt their heroisms with the crabbed counsel 
of age. Ten-vear-old Peter the 
his friends are the mechanics, the pilots are his Drakes 
and Nelsons. <As we 
hand to a pilot to thank him fora flight in an experimental 


haunts acrodrome, 


were leaving, he came up cap in 


machine. 
* That boy’s all right,” said the pilot, 
They 


s and so are his 


people, which is the great thing. trust me to see 


he doesn’t take unnecessary risks. One day he'll be a 
good pilot, for he’s got air-sense. Another kid came to 


me the other day; his parents were furious when they 
heard he wanted to fly, so I had to send him away. Sut 
> sake try to tell people 


it was a shame. ko eoodne SS 


what the air is going to mean to Eneland.”’ 


Subscribers’ Changes of Address can only be effected 
for the current issue if received at the “ SpecTrator ” 


Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON MONDAY or Eacnt WEEK, 
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THE CRICKET SEASON 
By tue Hon. R. H. Lyrrenron. 


VHE cricket season of 1926 has arrived, the Australians 
have begun their matches, and it is obvious that 
1926 is going to be an Australian year, and that the five 
Test Matches will be more talked about than all the other 
matches put together. The reception given to our friends 
could hardly have been more enthusiastic had a Nelson or 
Wellington reappeared, and if newspaper reports are to 
be believed the Australians may well be excused if they 
felt somewhat embarrassed by the crowds that seemed to 
pursue them in every street. This is all to the good, 
because newspaper correspondents before our Australian 
friends reached us have been a little too energetic, and 
things have been said which had better have been left 
unsaid. A somewhat atmosphere might have 
been created, but we may reasonably hope now that 
everything will go smoothly. 

The five Test Matches at Nottingham, Lord’s, Leeds, 
Manchester and the Oval will all be limited to three days, 
except the last at the Oval, which will be played to a 
finish—if six days will be sufficient to bring about that 
desirable result. 


tense 


If any forecast can be made we should 
pronounce it probable that if 1926 is a dry summer all the 
three-day matches will be drawn and that the one at the 
Oval will be won by the side whose captain wins the toss. 
The Australians’ batting may be so strong that to get 
them out twice in a three-day match will be almost 
impossible unless the English batting breaks down utterly. 
If the Oval wicket is hard and fast there will be a horrible 
glut of runs, but the side that bats last will be at a dis- 
advantage, for even an Oval wicket must show signs of 
wear after five days’ cricket, 

This season may be an important one for cricket, 
because if it is dry the three-day match system will be on 
its trial, and if we may judge from cricket as now played 
in Australia, three days’ play here on fast wickets between 
In Australia 


This gives us a 


two even sides will seldom produce a finish. 
five, six or even seven days are wanted, 
line; few can deny that if our forecast is correct a very 
unsatisfactory state of things prevails with drawn matches 
the rule and not the exception, 

The Australians’ bowling seems to be their weak spot, 
but it would be rash to assume that because it is so on 
Australian wickets it must be so here. There is a difference 
between Australian and English wickets, and we really 
know little as to how Grimmett and Everitt will turn out 
here. Macartney is perhaps the best bat in the world, 
but he is a very good bowler, and if he had a stronger 
physique and could bowl more he might strengthen the 
bowling considerably. It is not certain that batsmen 
like Ponsford and Woodfull will tind batting easy in this 
country, and we have seen several Australians fail here 
Giffen was a case 
in point; so also were Walters and Mellwraith. What 
no doubt our Selection Committee will find an anxious 


who were heroes in their own country. 


matter is our decided tail in batting. It seems to be our 
destiny to find no batting tail in an Australian eleven, 
but our own tail failed dismalivy in the last Australian 
tour even on the easy Australian pitches, and we have to 
rely too much on our five or six leading bats. 

Every confidence must be placed in our Selection Com 
mittee, and it is a suggestion we put forth hunibly when 
we ask them to remember that our bowling is the im- 
portant 


factor in the winnme of the “ ashes.’ Tt 
essential that our fast bowlers should be fresh for Test 


' ' 


Matches. and it would be wise if thev were to be eiven a 
rest before eve ry Test Match and have no match in the 


It would also be wice to civ me 


preceding three days. 
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younger men a chance if they showed any promise jn 
the other matches. 

County cricket will probably be what it has been for 
some years. About six counties will stand head and 
shoulders above the others, but the championship may pe 
a matter of luck, because some leading players will have to 
desert their county occasionally to play in a Test Match, 
and that seems to be usual in these days. There does 
seem to be a_ possibility of promising young players 
coming to the front, and some of them may win theiz 
way to Test Matches—Hammond, Larwood, Watson, 
Leyland and Lilley among professionals, and Duleepsinhji 
and Holmes among amateurs are some who may rise to 
great things, but really accomplished fast bowlers seem 
to be dying out. This is probably due to the work on 
these modern billiard-table wickets being too hard— there 
is no inducement to tempt youngsters to devote them- 
selves to this part of the game. There is also a shortage 
of high-class, slow, left-hand bowlers. Parker is no longer 
young, but there is nobody of his class or that of 
Peel, Briggs and Blythe. It is to be hoped that. the 
counties will make every effort to find bowlers, if not for 
this season at any rate for the future. 

It is early to speak of University cricket. Cambridge 
seem to be well provided with good players such as 
Enthoven, Meyer, Dawson and Duleepsinhji, and Holmes 
Whatever 
happens not even Test Matches can deprive the Univer- 
sity match of its charm. It has the stamp of tradition 
and antiquity upon it. The batting may not be alto- 
gether sound and the bowling may be weak, but the 


for Oxford is quite capable of going far. 


ficlding ts good, and though there is apparently no reason 
why the scoring should not be great enough to proeuce 
drawn matches, there is no match where nerves come in 
so much. To many it is the most enjoyable match of 
the year. 
cricket, as mentioned before, is that the three day match 
is on its trial, at any rate as far as Test Match cricket is 
concerned, for it is certain that a large section of the public 
will net be satisfied at the large number of drawn matches, 


The most important point of this season's 


SPECTABILIA 


Maxy of the American films which come here are ad- 
mirable, but very many are not. How long are we going 
to permit our youth to be brought up on a mental dict 
of night-club orgies? Till the British film industry is 
capable of producing first-class pictures, and so long as 
we are obliged to import 90 per cent. of our films, surely 
we should insist that no film should be exhibited which ts 
likely to be harmful to the coming generation. The Report 
of the Australian Federal film censors dwells on this 
problem, and deplores the unsuitable nature of many of the 
films supplied, 
* * E - 

The lack of British films was discussed in the Ontario 
Legislature recently, and a Conservative member pro- 
posed that certain restrictions be placed on the owners of 
cinematograph theatres who fail to show a certain per- 
centage of films of British origin. Similar discussions have 
I believe that the time is 


of a British film magnate 


also taken place in Australia. 


ripe for the appearance 


imagination. If he were prepared to produce British 
films on a sufliciently large basis and to devote special 
attention to the mechanical side of his work he would 
find the publie ready to welcome him. If he were wise he 


would associate with himself the best brains that Los 


Angeles can produce, 


* * * vt 


Vhe Editor of the IWotel Review in the eurrent issue 
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makes a plea for the introduction into Great Britain of Das Rheingold was produced on the second night; save 


the Continental ten per cent. system of “ tipping” as 
practised in many hotels in Italy, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium and elsewhere. ‘There is much to be said in favour 
of the éen per cent. system when it is scrupulously adhered 
io. 1 have stayed in hotels where every member of the 
hotel staff, with the exception of the porter who goes to 
the railway station with the departing guest, appeared to 
be quite satisfied with the ten per cent. system and did 
not shadow me when I was departing. ‘To be able to 
walk out of an hotel confident that one has not over- 
looked anyone is well worth paying ten per cent. The 
pays one’s ten per cent, 


‘+h important 


trouble is that at some hotels one 
and in addition is expected to remember suc 
persons as the hall porter and his numerous assistants, 
the lift boy, the luggage porter and so on. If the Motel 
Review can get the ten per cent. system introduced into 
Great Britain it will deserve well of all who stay in hotels, 
but it must be clearly understood that the ten per cent. 


includes every member of the staff without exception. 


4 * * th 


Miss Evangeline Booth, Commander of the Salvation 
Army in the United States, while recovering from appen- 
dicitis issued a statement on Prohibition to the New York 
Times. Miss Booth, who has exceptional expericnce of 
work among the submerged clements in large American 
cities, states that thanks to Prohibition the “* park benches 
have been emptied of their drunken derelicts and the men 
who used to make their wives and children the victims of 
their besotted rage have sobered up and returned to work 
to feed their families.” 

* * * * 

Miss Booth represents only one section of opinion, but 
the work of the Salvation Army in the slums of American 
cities entitles her to a hearing. This is what she says : 
“It is unthinkable that the country will ever return to 
the deadly saloon system and a resumption of liquor 
Surely it will be conceded that the Salvation 


vending. 
Army knows something about the evils of strong drink. 
father founded the organization in 


the degradation and vice that are 


From the day my 
England to combat 
inevitable consequences of liquor drinking the Salvation 
Army has held rigidly to its purpose, and feels that it had 
a great deal to do with the enactment of Prohibition in 
America, . Why try to tell the Salvation Army that 
the park benches are crowded with drunken men as they 
were before Prohibition when we used to gather them in 
on Thanksgiving Day, for example, and fight to salvage 
them ? 


the occupants are not drunk any more ; 


They are gone. The benches still remain, but 
they are climbing 
upward to better things while the public rushes by all un- 
heeding. Why try to tell us that working men spend their 
wages before their families can get the money tor food, 
beat their wives and children as in the old 


and that men 


It simply is not the case. PaNntruM, 


MUSIC 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


London Opera Syndicate to open the 


davs ? 


Tun decision of the 
Covent Garden Season on May 16th in spite of the strike was 


“il by a brave and spirited first night audience. The 


support 
opera then was Figaro’s Hochzeit. My portion of space does 
not allow detailed eriticism here. I shall therefore give a 
impression of cach production for the moment, and 


follow au mere inductive process. f"igaro 


surf 
next week, perhaps 
was coloured throughout by the medium of the German 
laneuave. and Herre Bruno Walter knew what he was about 


when he cheeked the quickening pulse of the music from tine 
to time. Friiua Lehmann as the Countess, and Iriiulein 
Elisebeth Schurenn as Susanna gave performances fuil of 
mievizal greee and stage intelligence. 


for the usual scenic absurdities, which long ago have benumbed 
our sense of propriety, the production made deep impression. 
There should be no pre-eminent performance in this work, 
but only perfect inter-play between singer and singer, and 
Herr Walter obtained 
certainly not by wild 


again between singers and orchestra. 
this almost stealthily, it seemed ; 
‘The Ring cycle demands not so much a sensitive 
and can 


display. 
conductor as a conductor who once was sensitive, 
recall the bright fire of his first Waenerian experiences in 
secured. The 
the con- 


quietude. Only so can a rightful balance be 
singers on this occasion were of the same calibre as 
ductor. Maria Glezewska gave again that fine conception of 
Fricka, 
human figure than the performances of f 
Hans Clemens was Loge. If 1 remember righily, he has 

F 


Froh. 


so alert. The 


which makes Wotan’s wife a far more dignified and 
rmer times. 

been promoted to that part from tie insignificant réle o 
Ilis stage presence was a real delight—so sure, 


he inclined to be too 





singing was full of character, 
nasal in the more lyrical passages. Herr Kduard Erhard as 
kor Nils 


Wotan has been criticized for lacking vocal power. 


part [ was enchanted by his every phrase, and by his steady 


refusal to impair the rare beauty of his tone by temperamental 
caprice or a desire to measure his strength against the orches- 
Those 
demned themselves. Hlow rare are 
Herr Erhard’s 4 


ut ‘ ! 7 ’ 
Wott Nave CoNn- 


Who did not like this 
tact and fine taste in 


tral surce, 


Votan was both a sneer 
geod! Heer 


operatic singing ! 
and a gentleman; what beiter attributes for a 
Habich (Alberich) and Herr Reiss (Mime) again won admiration 
by their command over dramatic expression. 

It was heartening to see the names of two Cld Vie singers 
They fully justificd their inclusion. 


in the cast. 
I2Zth was a good sound perfor- 


Die Meistersinger on May 
mance, and produced some especially fine orchestral playing, 
i h for Madame 
whose Isolda is one of the very finest within 
memory. The setting for the first Act (~ 
on the deck of a ship, richly hung with tapestry “) was also 
Year after year 


Tristan on May 13th was a personal triumy 
Leider, r 
a pavilion erecte | 
a triumph—a triumph of crass stupidity. 
we sit through the Prelude, feverishly wondering what is in 
store for us behind that heavy pall. Year after year it rises to 
disclose that same involved permutation of sackcloth and 


ashes. And what more inspiring thing could there be for a 


” 


scene designer than the deck of a noble ship % 
Basin Mann. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM CAIRO 
[To the Editor of the Seecraronr.| 


Sir, —Egypt has been enjoying a political breathing 
before the clections, which are to inaugurate a Constitutional 


spac Cc 


Government after the spell of arbitrary rule directed by Hassan 
Nashat 

departure has been adequately described from day to day in 
the Press, and it is too 
Already however there lias arisen a cloud on the horizon of 
the Coalition, and the extremists have scceded on the refusal 
ot the Zaghtulists and Liberal Constitutionalists to grant them 


Pasha. The veneral progress of events since his 


early yet to venture upon prophesy. 


twenty candidates for the coming Pariiament. 

Nobody ¢ xpected the new bloc to endure very long after the 
Chamber met. as the divergencies in their views on several 
points are too wide to admit of bridging But that the split 
should have come so -oon augurs Hl for the future. 

With the advent of a Zaghlul Cabinet or any Ministry 
Saud Pasha and his Wafd, a total 
This, however, 


entirels controlled by 
reversal in domestic policy may be expected. 
is of minor importance, the main desideratum being to come 
to some agreement if not actually to frame a Treaty to deline 
future rclations with Great Britain. And it is a question so 
hedged about with difliculties under present conditions that, 
however we look at if, it appears almost insoluble. 

dave ry Party, except pe rhaps the Unionist, 
a shadowy fiction for the Palace, is pledged up to the eyes to 
held out to the last ditch for “ sovereign independence,” 


which means the Sudan for Egypt and the withdrawal of all 


which is only 


British troops, except perhaps sogze garrisons on the Canal. 
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It also means the full and unrestricted application of the 
Constitution, for which the country is not yet at all ripe. 
The only alternative is an arbitrary government by the King, 
in contempt of the Constitution. Unfortunately it was England 
who professed to grant, and guarantee, sovereign independence 
and a constitution. It has long since been recognized that 
this Declaration is not compatible with our Eastern policy, as 
we neither desire to abandon our position of ourselves safe- 
guarding our route to India, nor to permit autocratic misrule 
in Egypt. But no Oriental potentate will ever willingly 
govern constitutionally. What is the good of being a Sultan, 
or a King, if he cannot do what he likes in his country, choose 
his own Ministers to carry out his wishes irrespective of such 
checks as Parliaments, and generally exploit the land and its 
inhabitants for his own benefit ? This is the Palace idea of 
Kingship. 

And what is sovereign independence, say the people, if 
we are to have strong garrisons in our capitals of Cairo and 
Alexandria, acroplane bases here and there, and fleets at call 
in our harbours? England now has to ring the changes 
between an obstreperous democracy, and a very undesirable 
despotism, led by equally intractable chiefs. The puzzle is 
too complicated for treatment in brief. Let us not prophesy 
evil, but wait to see how our modern St. George will deal with 
the Egyptian dragons. 

The Cairo season has been a successful one from the hotel 
keepers’ and dragomans’ point of view. Special trains have 
been almost daily unloading half a thousand tourists, the 
majority probably Americans, who have been complaining that 
Cairo and Luxor are the dearest places they have ever ™ struck.” 
If they will go, however, to the dearest hotels, which are all 
under the same management, they naturally have to pay any 
prices that are demanded by a management which is not at all 
a shy asker. 

The great attraction, of course. is the golden coffin and al] 
the other sumptuous furniture of “Tut,” as he is irreverently 
valled. The collin is certainly a gorgeous marvel, but it makes 
one “furiously think * what must have been stolen, before we 
found them, from the sepulchres of the really mighty Pharaohs, 
when an almost third-rater lay so gloriously. Tutankhamen 
has nevertheless quite eclipsed the old favourites, who now 
sleep opposite his door, almost neglected in their modest 
eternal honeymoon. 

For archacologists and invalids Cairo and the rest of Egypt 
must be of absorbing interest, but otherwise it is not easy to 
understand the thousands of the wealthy who flock thither. 
All the other attractions are of no account, and there is none of 
the “smartness ~ one finds at Biarritz, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Deauville or St. Moritz, and such resorts. There is very little 
entertaining, as even the hospitable Residency, which usually 
holds a house party, is not large enough for any big ceremony, 
and the hermit-like habits of King Fuad seldom prompt any 
but the most strictly official receptions at the Palace of Abdin. 
When anything is done there though, it is well dene, as, for 
example, the dinner to Lord Lloyd on his recovery from his 
i}Iness. 

The opera this year was Italian, but did not seem to attract 
the public at all regularly, in spite of the occasional singing of 
the tenor M. Lappas and the Paris opera soprano Mme. 
Bugg. Wealso had Signor Mascagni for a week at the Kursaal 
conducting several of his own operas, which was a treat. 
The pretty Mme. Robinne and her husband, Alexandre, of the 
Com die, also gave a weck’s plays, but on the whole the 
theatrical and musical season cannot be said to have been 
brilliant. 

A really good season was that of duck-shooting. For many 
years the Residency has rented a famous * birket ” or piece 
of flooded land which is shot over at least once a week for 
several months, with an average bag, it is said, of 300-500 
ducks. The guns are piaced in butts, and the flight lasts about 
two hours. 

By the end of March the flight to Palestine for Faster began, 
and in another mopth Cairo was almost empty till next year, 


-— Iam, Sir, &c., Your Carro CORRESPONDENT. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AFTER THE STRIKE 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir,— Now that our nation has reached the end of its immediate 
peril, a stock-taking of our gains and losses may not be un. 
fruitful. 

Primarily, we have made the discovery that the Constitution, 
hammered out by our forefathers through centuries of 
experience, is an asset infinitely precious, worth fighting for, 
and, if need be, worth dying for. Our young citizens who 
have volunteered so splendidly to protect it will have realized 
through their experience that they have a real stake in the 
Empire and will have learned to become more useful citizens 
beeause of this testing time. We have discovered also the 
wonderful spirit of altruism that permeates the organized 
Labour movement. Men in their thousands, I think mistaken. 
Ivy, but none the less sincerely, have risked their whole 
future in the effort to protect what they conceived to be the 
best interests of their fellows, and this at a great sacrifice to 
themselves. The Communistic element, though dangerous, 
has been shown to be small. and has suffered a signal defeat, 
Trades unionism will repudiate it finally with advantage to 
itself. 

We have an increased respect for our statesmen, who 
patiently and in excellent spirit have endeavoured to discover 
2 way out from our distress, and have renewed within us the 
conviction that never in her history were we governed by 
men who were more wholeheartedly willing to serve the 
country in her time of extremity. We have had confirmed the 
fidelity of our Army, Navy and Police, all of whom have 
assisted to preserve our essential services and good order, 
We have 
demonstrated again the extraordinary tenacity, determination 
and good will of the ** man in the street,’ who in the face of 
difficulty and danger has readily stepped in to do what he 
conceived to be his duty when the nation’s rights and liberties 
were challenged. All of this is clear gain. 

On the other side, we have realized afresh that organized 
Labour may under some conditions set up a tyranny of its 
own, and that in so doing some at least of its leaders are 
prepared, if necessary, to defy the country’s laws ; to ignore 
the moral sanctity of contract, and to replace reason with 
weapons of coercion. These men have yet to learn that power 
is a dangerous weapon to place in the hands of citizens not 
fitted to use it, and without doubt the ranks of organized 
Labour will replace some of its extremist leaders with men 
more capable of discharging faithfully the trust that they have 
given to them. We have learned that the general strike will 
never succeed permanently, and can secure nothing for the 
well-being of the community in any direction. We have seen the 
release of the dangerous forces of an undisciplined minority, 
who always use periods of unsettlement for their own criminal 
purposes, and have learned again that when the reins of order 
and Jaw are slackened, elements which are a peril to the 
community immediately come to the surface. 

We have had emphasized anew that any section of socicty, 
be it Capitalist or Labour, which attempts to settle its diiffer- 
ences by an appeal to brute foree can bring the whole order 
of society into jeopardy, and finally, unless controlled, may 
bring about the industrial and moral destruction of the whole 
community. 

The moral of all this appears to be that society will resist 
with all the forces at its command any sectional attack on 
its national well-being ; that while the legitimate rights of the 
trades unions must be strictly preserved, illegitimate combina- 


in some cases at considerable peril to themselves. 


tions to coerce the community are immoral and illegal, and 
that legislation, if not already sufliciently powerful to deal 
with the situation, will receive from a united Parliament what- 
ever added powers are necessary. The interests of the 
nation are not divided, but are indivisible. Capital and 
Labour have each their own contribution to make to the 
The spirit of “live and let live” is 
not only excellent morals, but sound common sense, and the 


well-being of society. 


illegitimate exercise of 
and extremism to the community will be no longer tolerated, 


free speech which preaches sedition 


but must be suppressed with a firm hand where that may be 
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necessary. Brute force can destroy the fair fruits of civiliza- 
tion, but offers nothing to replace them, and men and women 
of good will in every section of the community are determined 
that our just heritage shall be preserved whatever the sacrifice 
necessary to secure this may be. 

Is it too much to hope that all sections of our population 
may take these lessons to heart, and learn in the future to 
compose their differences in a spirit of mutual good will and 
fair play? If not, we do not deserve to reap the good fruits 
of the struggle which has just ended.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AnGUus WATSON. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS BEFORE THE STRIKE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir.—I consider that 
May 8th, of the manner in which the Government broke off 
the negotiations with the Trades Union Congress was calcu- 
lated to do injury to the nation, and I do not wish ever to see 
your paper again. I know that many of your readers agree 
with me. I think you ought to publish this, but perhaps you 
will not. I know that others are writing to you to protest.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., G. B. €. 


your criticism, in the Spectator of 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your notes for last week you have drawn attention to 
what will perhaps remain the most controversial of the ques- 
What precisely was the 
Government’s reason for breaking off negotiations with the 
7T.U.C. representatives ? Your call for an explanation of the 
essential contradiction that exists between the answer to this 
question provided by a ** Cabinet Minister” in the British 
Gazette of May 7th, and the statement made by the Prime 
Minister to the House of Commons in the debate of May 5th, 


tions arising out of the recent crisis. 


is one which we may all endorse, but endorse without much 
hope of being answered—at least by the Government. For 
isn't it clear that the individual minds which collectively form 
the Cabinet have themselves been far from united on this 
issue ? 

if Mr. Baldwin's reason for breaking off negotiations was 
in fact the threat to the Constitution which a general strike 
involved, why didn’t he make this clear as soon as the T.U.C. 
announced its intention of declaring a great strike ?) Such an 
attitude would have been at once logical and right. As your 


correspondent, Mr. Sedgwick, so well expresses it, suc h would 
have been a stand in the first ditch instead of in the last. The 
welfare of the ordinary man and woman is ultimately inex- 
tricably bound up with the Constitution ; and therefore the 
preservation of that Constitution is paramount to all other con- 
Surely this was the main motive that prompted 


siderations. 





the General Council of the T.U.C. to make its magnificent sur. 
render. What else did the Prime Minister mean by those 
words, equally magnificent, describing that surrender as ** the 
victory of the common sense of the best part of the whole 
country,” if he did not mean the recognition by all parties of 
i principle ° 

But Mr. Baldwin, it is clear, could not have taken this view 


1 the outset His own words on May Sth were: * Twas in 
up tion ol ennxicty, negotiating under a threat. l 
doubted the wisdem of it, but L ran the risk in face of the 
‘ iiy of the situation.” Plainly there were other considera- 
t in the Premier's mind more serious than the Constitu- 
tional one. He continued : . we learnt that the first 
active move in the general strike was being actually made, by 
trying to suppress the Pre We felt that in those cirecum- 
stances the whole situation was completely changed.” Now 
the / aily Mail ineident would not have had this effect upon 
the Constitutional aspect of the general strike, even if it had 
been at all connected with the T.U.C. So far from this being 


true, however, the 7.U.C. clearly had no connexion with the 
stoppage of the Daily Mail, nor was it given any opportunity 
of explaining its attitude towards it. 

\fter so nearly reaching agreement on the economic issue, 
ii must then have seemed to the trade union negotiators that, 
in your words, * the magic hand of the Prime Minister had been 
replaced by another,” and that the Government was requesting 
them to eall off the general strike for reasons which the Gov- 


ernment either misunderstood or misrepresented, according as 


the Prime Minister or the Editor of the British Gazette was 
really in control. 

The conclusions, therefore, I would draw are these: Neither 
the T.U.C. nor Mr. Baldwin at first realized the full Constitu- 
tional significance of the general strike. Both were anxious 
for peace, and, left to themselves, both would have come to an 
Other minds in the Cabinet 


ae 


igreement on the mining issuc. 
meanwhile saw the threat to the democratic principle involved, 
and by means of the Daily Mail incident, irrelevant though 
that was, were able to impress it upon the mind of the Premier. 
Mr. Baldwin presented the ultimatum to the General Council, 
which explained nothing and only confused the real issue. 
Time was too short for either side then to extricate itself 
without dishonour, and the general strike followed. 

Since the responsibility for this therefore rests wholly with 
neither side, neither side can wholly claim the victory. It was. 
indeed, the victory of common sense. However much we may 
deplore the crisis through which the country has just passed, 
we must recognize at least two things of lasting importance. 
The general strike has emphasized the deep reverence still 
held by all classes for the Constitution. It has also made it 
clear to all except the most prejudiced that the path along 
which British Socialism is advancing is not the path that leads 
I am, Sir, &c., A. B. FIsuer. 
S.W. 16. 


to Moscow. 
S. Philips Vicarage, 


[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.] 
Sir, —In the last two issues of your valuable and influential 
paper you scem to me to have departed from your usual 
attitude of sane and logical reasoning in treating of public 
You argue that in the recent crisis, now happily 
should either have broken off 


i ‘ 


prin liately on icarning that 


questions, 
relieved, the Government 
negotiations with the T.U.C. 


notices for a general strike had been issued, or, not having 


done so, should have continued them despite the fact that a 
premature commencement of the strike had broken out on 
the Monday morning. 

You rightly admit that it was possible that some basis of 
settlement in the Coal Industry might have been found at 
the last moment in time to allow the strike to be called off 


before midnight, though it has since been 


miners’ representatives had made that impossible. This 
possibility — c rtainly justified the Government, under the 
exceptional circumstances, in continuing negotiations after 
thev had been informed that the strike notices had been sent 
out. But as soon as they learned that a premati trike of 
a most obnoxious chara had already broken ynones 
the printers of the Daily Mail, the whole stiuation was alt 1; 
the die had been cast, or the strike fire had been lighted, 
which ever simile you pre ier, and th revby t! very a mute 
and somewhat questionable position the Government had 
assumed in the desperate hope of securing peace, now became 
intolerable ; and, as it seems to me, the vas | no jus 1)! 
alternative but to break off negotiations forthwith, and } li- 
ately to divert all their « gies to cope with the terribly 
serious situation with 1 th uuntry was confronted b 
the strike becoming effecti evervwi ina few hours’ tin 

Be this so or not, tit ! tiny Cas { be wise af 
event, and Tam sure that ins \ miring read XC 
myself, were disappointed t you should have had recours 
to this expedient under circumstan f so cept il and 
difficult a character, wv ‘ he wholl laudab! efforts of 
the Government to i : lement at the eleventh hour 
were discounted, and its 4 | iin tl " 
midst of the most serious in | | ! it 
has ever had to cot | 

Phunk God they w | to the task, and this point of 
dispute has now I ) i matt of histo None th 
less, it deserves to be fair judged by paper wielding the 
influence of your journal, especially when tne Sp t was 
one of the few papers appearmeyg, to be eag vy devoured by a 
public hungry for news in print. Lam, Sir, &e 

Beachamwell Rectory, Norfolk. W. S. UNwIn. 

| To the Editor of th SPEC VTOR. | 


Sir. It is commonly reported that during the negotiations 


immediately before the strike there was a division in the 
Cabinet. One would have expected it at such a critical time. 


Mr. Baldwin took the risk of continuing the negotiations after 
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the notices for the general strike had been sent out. We 
must all admit that a man who does that runs a risk of having 
his strength mistaken for weaknass. Of course he felt that 
there was a very strong chance of peace—and he is always for 
peace. Apparently he could not carry his Cabinet with him 
all the way and they chose a reason for not continuing the 
negotiations. At all events, the reports about a division in 
the Cabinet explain better than anything else what actually 
happened. The miners never consented to the formula drafted 
by Lord Birkenhead —who is a better peace-maker than he 
gets credit for being — but if Iam not mistaken the moderates 
of the T.U.C., who were then in control, would not have called 
# general strike merely because the miners refused to agree 
to a very Otherwise why should they 
have been stupefied, as it is said they were, when they found 
themselves actually committed to the strike? It may be 
said that they could have withdrawn the strike notices even 
then, but, alas! they were not big enough tor that. All they 
did was to let the strike have a short run and get out of it 
as soon as they could. The Labour correspondent of the 
Daily Express says that Mr. Thomas, Mr. Pugh, Mr. John 
Bromley, Miss Bondfield and Miss Quaile were all the time 
inclined against the strike. 

No one seems to have pointed out that the affair at the 
Daily Mail which precipitated the great conflict was not 
a strike in the ordinary sense and was not therefore a part of 
the T.U.C.s general strike policy. The Union called the 
* Natsopas ” refused to do their work if a certain leading 
article was printed in the Daily Mail. They said that they 
would work as usual if the article was altered. This was a 
and most impudent demand and also 
egal. But such things have happened before in times of 
industrial tension. 
continue their werk unless the Editor met the men’s wishes 
about the wording of an article. In a few instances, I believe, 
it has happened that the Editor compromised rather than let 
a sudden catastrophe visit his newspaper. The Editor of 
the Daily Mail felt that the principle was vital and nobly 
If he had given way the paper would 
have appeared as usual. Personally I am thankful that he 
did not give way, but the facts I have stated indicate that the 
Daily Mail affair was not arranged by the T.U.C. 

Your account of all these transactions scems to me, although 


reasonable formula. 


preposterous was 


Unions have on some occasions refused to 


stood his ground, 


and always have been, to have been written 
in the spirit of Mr. 


Tama Conservatis 
in a spirit of fairness saldwin whom you 
praised and followed and who, T believe, is 
It is essential to 
I thank 


have consistently, 
now going to see us through our troubles. 
understand the other side even while re maining firm. 
you for ¥ hat vou have done. 


One other thing I should like to say. When the question of 


a strike or no strike was in the balance nobody, and certainly 
rot Mr. PRaldwin hinwself. could have foresecn how much good 
contlict. 


r approved of by some of my fellow-Conservatives 


would come out of the If it had been managed in 
the mann 
we should have had a terrible setback to our industrial hope Ss. 


Ti f may 


end in 


put it so. it is the shallow people who go off the deep 
As it is, there has been a wonderful 
there one explanation — the 


Juldwin who in a better sense than 


these matters. 
clearing of the air and 


spirit of Mr. 
; vot his wav after all! 


is only 
conciliatory 
1 


seemed possible hi Everybody trusts 


him and it would be impossible to say this of any other 


statesmman.—I am, Sir, &e¢., 


A STUDENT or AFFAIRS. 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL STRIKES 
| To the Editor of the Spvcrvxror.| 


Sin. There 


disc ontents 


danger that one point about our present 
IJad_ the leaders 


as they might easily have done, that every trade 


may be overlooked. Labour 


arranged 
should give his legal notice before coming out, where 


should we be 


unionist 
at this moment % The collapse of the general 
strike is due to recognition of its legal nature, as laid down 
by Sir John Simon and Mr. Justice Astbury, coupled with the 
Had it 
been a legal industrial dispute we should have won through, 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


J. W. Meares. 


determination of the people not to be blackmailed. 
but probably after months instead of days. 


Elstowe. Jenner Road, Guildford, 


THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
[To the Editor of the Srrcravor.| 
Sik, Nothing has so profoundly impressed the public as the 
stoppage of London newspapers by organized Labour, because 
~-and solely because— the opinions of these papers were not 
to the liking of the trade unions. In these arbitrary acts we 
can sce the beginning of naked, tyrannica! Revolution, and the 
arrogant trampling on the liberties of others. It will be re. 
membered that such an intolerable oppression of publie 
opinion has never occurred before in the history of the British 
Press, outside rare instances of Governmental interference, 
What is the remedy ? The remedy is the immediate repeal 
of that infamous, log-rolling piece of legislation, The Trade 
Disputes Act, wherein Lord Oxford, to his 
grace, put the trade unions above the Law. If there is any 
backbone and public spirit left in the members of the House of 
Commons they will force the Government to carry out at once 
this highly necessary Act of Repeal. The public will observe 
that neither the Socialist Party nor the Trade Union Congress 


PRESS 


eternal dis. 


have repudiated nor discouraged the abominable acts of 
tyranny involved in the suppression of the London news- 
papers. I am, Sir, &e., F. E. Cor. 


88 Staines Road, Twickenham, SW. 
[Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, not Lord Oxford, was Prime 
Minister in 1906.— Ep. Spectator. | 


A GREAT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
| To the Editor of the Sprcrxvor.} 

Sin,— I welcome your article under this heading. I, too, am 
one of those who believe that out of the present disturbances a 
greater security might be attained. ‘ A constructive policy 
of good will ~ should certainly include a determined effort for 
reconstruction and the acquisition of new markets. I write 
only to question whether the industrial peace and good will 
which you, of course, place as the first need have been sufli- 
ciently explored because the Prime Minister has devoted so 
much time and enthusiasm to them, 

I suggest that there is a good deal of vagueness, and that. if 
peace and good will are to be secured they must be 
upon delinite 
parties engaged in industry. No 


founded 


som scheme of co-operation between the 
organization on 
either side should be thrown over, but a more binding attach- 


ment 


existing 


is needed than wages and something more than the 
better conditions of employment which generally obtain is 
asked for —in a word, Co-partnership in industry. Co- 
partnership has too many meanings and applications for me 
to atiempt its description here, but it can claim many succcsses 
in practical Those 
information or advice can always obtain it from the Labour 
Co-partnership Association, 6 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

lam. Sir, &c., F. W. Rarrery. 

3B Elm Court, Temple, EC. t. 


application to-day. wha desire fuller 


WIT AND HUMOUR OF THE 


| Vo the Editor of the Spvcraron.| 


STRIKE 


Sir, ‘The anxieties of the British people in a erisis seem 
always to relieve themsecives in wit and humour. The Great 
War was one example ; the great strike was another. Perhaps 


your readers would like to share with me my pleasure in some 
of the sallies of the strike. In London these things are passing 


from mouth to mouth, but owing to the recent searcity of 
papers they may not yet have reached far afield. 
The 


very strong, and did theinselves great credit’ by the names 


undereraduates who were driving “buses came out 
they invented for their “buses, and the announcements which 
I saw one ‘bus which had all its 
* The Open Air Sana- 
torium.” Another “bus which was in a similar condition bor 
the injunction, * Come in by the door, not through the win- 
Another had this 


throw stones at this “bus. 


they wrote on the sides. 


windows smashed. This was called 


dow.” announcement, “* Please don't 
The passengers are in sufficient 
danger already.” Yet another announcement was, “A stone 
in the hand is worth two in the “bus.” 

J must make an acknowledgment to a spirited little emer 


gency paper called the Godalming Gazelte (edited by Mr. J. ©. 


Squire) for the following. An exquisite voluntary conduct 
routine instruction, 


* Pass along the car please!” and then observed, What a 


in a Tube train shouted out the ustial 
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devastating crush !”—surely a delightful conjunction of re- as the medical examinations, the Bar examination, &c. ; 


marks. 

Ido not know whether a legend which was chaiked on the 
Morning Post Ollice 
British Gazelle, was produced) should be atiributed to wit or 
accident, but in the presence of the rival demonstrations of 
strikers and anti-strikers there was written for all to read, 
* God 

No doubt other of your readers have collected some of these 


(where the Government paper, the 


is Love.” 


gems, but you may allow me to give ere more. A motor- 
an office, and on the pillion seat 
As I 
the owner of the motor bicycle appeared from his 
I then 
withheld any 


hievele was standing outside 
was pinned a paper with the words * Seat for one lady.” 
passed, 
office and was immediately beset by a crowd of girls. 
owner's wnen in having 


appreckate 1 the 


4 


statement as to where he was going. He proceeded to ask 
where they lived. A very pretty, graceful girl said, ** I want 


to go to Wimbledon.” The motor bicyclist replied, * That's 


where [Um going, I am, Sir, 


WOMEN'S 
[To the 


ANTI-STRIKE PROCESSION 


Editor of the Sruct Vron. | 


THE 





remarks in the 
April 2tth about the Women’s 
| 


glad to see from your 


Sir,—I am very 





graph of your issue of 


Cesst that vou do realize how strong is the fecling amongst 
working-class women with regard to strikes and lockouts. it 


surprises me that anyone should have believed for one moment 
the suggestion that the women who took part in the demon- 
stration of April 17th had their fares to London paid for them, 
were gene 


>that they rally provided for by the organizers of 





the demonstration. 
As one who marched in the ranks, [ should like to tell vou, 
f the conversations which L had with my fellow-marchers, 
that the sacrifices these women made to take part in the 
nonstration were very great. Not only did many of them 
| ne whole of their own fares, but there was not one who 
; {jess than halt and in the cases where assistance was 
iy to enable them to take part, the funds for this subsidy 
\ ised by whist drives, dances and other means, which 
entailed much work from the women themselves. In one case 
[heard of a miner's wife who not oniy paid her own fare, but 
so that of her poorer neighbours. In all cases the women 

total ex SCS their food during the day. 
i ink there are many people who would help this move- 
t financially if they were made to realize how splendidly 
t wives of the workers have come forward in the effort to 
1 end to the trouble and insecurity which the industrial 
ils since the Wa h ive Cullse i. I am, Sir, el. 
A. C. G. Wriairt. 
fue NEED FOR EUGENIC REFORM” 
[To the Ediior of the Srvcrxror.| 

) There is one point in your reviewer's excellent article 


Vaior Darwin's Need for Eugenic Reform which seems to me 
* Most of the rest 
Major Darwin's) measures rest on the assumption that wage- 


to demand comment. Ile writes of his 


sent society, a true criterion of 


radical 


capacity is, in our pr 


real worth,” and the criticism: of this 


tement. 


Put in downright fashion thus 


nm procce ls to 


involves a ' 
I have just read Major 
What 


states 


very Cotnmon 
sapprehension or misstatement. 
and he 
that 
iopear to be definitely, if 
valu It would 


Darwin's book, never makes such an assertion. 


loes state is economic 


social and especially 
correlated with eugenie 


ifthe 


slightly, 


only be “a true criterion of real worth” 


rrelation were complete. Not even the most out wnd-out 
Kugenist imagines the correlation te be more than small, 
The problem may be iNustrated thus. If we could take a 
m persons at random from, say, the profession il classes 
tnother random million from the class of casual labourers, 
4 there be anv difference in the average of their innate or 
tttut onal qu wlities those which alone are of interest 
from the pure Eugenic point of view)? We trays specially 
5 t intellectual abilities and temperameatal qualities as 
being the most timpcrtant in civilized life. 
First, quite a priori, there is every reason to suppose that 


Most 


qunulifwioys ‘Str patpom, stcla 


i , . ‘ ; . . 
there wil be some difference memocrs of the profes 


sional! classes have to puss some 





and we ali know that not every candidate passes. There is 


thus a constant sifting or selection going on, those whose 


intellectual ability or power of application is low being on the 
‘ted that the class 


recruits from such as lack grit, 


whole rejected. Conversely, it is to be expe 
of casual labour will gain mork 
concentration, and other valuable qualities of temperament 

and that of those 
more of such undesirable types will 
Further, 
these theoretical conclusions are in general confirmed by the 


than will any other class ; starting life in 


that class, proportionatels 


remain in that class than will enter other classes. 


actual facts which have been elicited by mental testing, &c. 
The 


creat, 


difference between classes i 


there is 


average probably not 


and obviousls a huge overlap. gut even if the 


difference between the average intellectual and te mperamenta] 


and bottom 


ereater birth-rate 


endowments (not acquisitions) of top classes 


were only 5 per cent., this, with the much 


of the lower classe would be verv serious, since the effects 


of any differential rate of multiplication are cumulative, just 


as are those of different ra »% COMpouRnd interest on sums 

of money. 
There is the 

Darwin, 


Major 


lishelieve in 


further admirably made by 
should 


inherited differences between classe 


point 


which appeal to those who 


In so far as inherited 


differences are not of importance, the effects of environment 
must be supposed to be more important. But to be brough 
up in the environment of a slum cannot be so good as to be 


brought up in healthy surroundings with a good education. 
Thus it is just as important for the believers in « 
for the 


existing differential 





believers in heredity to make efforts 


birth-rate urging the high economic 





strata to produce more 





{ must apologize for writing at such length. but it is very 
important that the essential though not simple idea ot 
partial correlation should be grasped, as the whole subject of 


Kugenices mevitably rests on 


correlation. And it is equally important that people at lar 
should realize that the diffential birth-rate of different classes 
is not only eugenically, but on all counts a danverou pheno- 


menon.-—I am, Sir, & 


Jonan S. 
Kings Coll ge, Sira / i, { We’, ase 
MERCERIZED SILK 
| To the Editor f the SPECTATOR 


Sir,—In the article ** Shall the Sik Worm Die?” i vu i 
of April 24th by Mr. f'. Yeats-Brown, reference was mace t 


the discovery of mercerizing by Mercer. As this Is an « rit 
should be corrected : Mereer was not the disco rer Oo r- 
cerizing. What he did discover was that by treating cotton 
with strong caustic soda it shrank in | ti thickened 
became stronger and also bad an increased aflinity f ives 
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No reference was made to the lustre nor was any lustre 
produced. 

What is now known as mercerization was discovered by 
an English chemist called Lowe, who found that by mechanic- 
ally preventing the shrinkage of the cotton when treated 
with strong caustic soda an internal stress was produced in 
the fibre which changed it physically from a twisted yarn to 
more or less of a tube, similar to silk, thus producing a lustre. 

The Lancashire manufacturers failed to appreciate the 
discovery of Lowe and it was dropped, but at a later date was 
rediscovered by Tomas and Prevost of Crefeld, who having 
dyed some yarn in a wrong shade had occasion to find a means 
to destroy the colour so that the yarn could be redyed. They 
found that strong caustic soda was the only thing available 
but it shrank the varn considerably. So in order to prevent 
the shrinkage they put the yarn on a worsted dyeing machine, 
thus preventing the shrinkage, and in this way rediscovered 
what Lowe had hawked about Laneashire without avail.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

If. EK. Aykroyp. 

Inglewood, Lancaster Park Road, Harrogate. 


SWINBURNE 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 

Sir,— Your reviewer of Mr. Nicolson’s Sieinburne states that 
the poet * thought he possessed the acutest ear of all our 
English pocts; but his verdict needs huge qualifications.” 
The modern reaction against Swinburne would, it seems, 
deprive him even of the one pectic gift admitted by all his 
contemporaries, friendly or hostile. ‘* A reed through which 
all things grow into music” was the verdict of Tennyson— 
surely no mean judge of such matters. 

Your reviewer also does the poet’s modesty an injustice. 
According to the official biography, Swinburne, when asked 
at Jowett’s dinner table which of the great English poets 
had the best ear, replied “‘ with earnestness and gravity ; 
* Shakespeare, without doubt; then Milton; then Shelley : 
then, I do not know what other people would do, but I should 
put myself.” [Gosse, Life, p. 299].—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Garmon-Jones, 

Birkenhead. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin, Your article of April 10th and subsequent correspond- 
ence has deepened the interest caused by the many special 
services organized by the I.C.F. on Sunday, April 25th. I 
fail to see what better method can be adopted than these 
services and the * Call to Prayer,” signed by twenty-four 
Bishops and the leaders of various Christian denominations, 
also organized by LC.F. Apparently any big movement 
formed to try to improve industrial and spiritual conditions 
always has met with captious criticism. It must encourage 
the Society when a paper of your standing appeals for fair 
play and understanding before passing judgment.—I am, 
Sir, &e., MaArsuALL UPprFIiLi, 
The Hey, Wokingham, 


THE BETTING TAX 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir,— Betting is acknowledged to have reached a stage that 
makes it a real menace to the well-being of our national life. 
The Tax proposed by the Chance!lor of the Exchequer will do 
nothing materially to remedy this. One of the chief con- 
tributors to the evil is the Press, which by columns of racing 
news, tips, &., not only keeps the idea of betting constantly 
before people, but may be said almost to invite betting. A 
sulliciently heavy tax on a column of type of racing and betting 
news (a column being defined as so many inches long), and a 
gradually increasing tax for every so many inches beyond that 
amount, would have very material results. Either it would 


bring in a very healthy revenue to the Exchequer, or (which 
would be far better) do a lot to reduce the prominence at 
present given the subject in the ordinary morning and evening 
Racing and sporting pepers would probably have to 
I am, Sir, &c., 


B. FF. 


pay crs. 
inerease their price, forming an indirect tax. 


oe 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 
Sir,—Referring to “The Week in Parliament” by your 
correspondent, may I point out that War Savings Certificates 
no longer exist? They are now known as National Savings 
Certificates. The alteration means a great deal to the Nationa] 
Savings Movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. A. RUTTER, 
Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Savings Committee, 
The Town Hall Depot, 20 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 


* FULL STEAM AHEAD” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
Smr,—In your issue of May Ist you make use of the expression, 
** we could all go full steam ahead towards the happier times,” 
&e. On board ship you can telegraph the engines to go full 
specd ahead but never “full steam ahead.” The steam 
passes from the boilers through the engines and into exhaust in 
practically any direction except “ ahead.” Therefore * full 
steym ahead” has no meaning. I fancy the same applies 
to the steam in a locomotive. Can you please enlighten me 
regarding the expression ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
FrANcIS CADOGAN, 
Hailerop Castle, Fairford, Glos. 


[** Full steam ahead ” is, no doubt, an illogical expression 
nowadays, but it has become familiar, Perhaps it dates back 
to times when steamships had more elementary engines, and 
a more elementary means of communicating with the engine- 
room. We will make a “ sporting offer” to Mr. Cadogan, 
We will try to avoid * full steam ahead ” if naval officers will 
* sails’? on such and such a 
Ep. Spectator.| 


cease saying that a steamship 
date— not that we really want them to. 


THE PETROL MIRACLE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— The whole country knows how much it depended during 
the strike upon the motor vehicle, and among the many 
miracles of emergency organization we should put on record, 
I think, the organization of petrol supply. In spite of the in- 
calculable increase in demand for motor spirit —for every type 
of vehicle from the twenty-years-old motor-car to the most 
modern air liner—there was never any dilliculty in buying it 
at the usual prices. The thanks of the motorist, the “bus pas- 
senger and everyone who successfully * signailed for a lift” 
are due, I think, to those responsible. Deprived of the use of 
their fleet of thousands of rail tank cars, they brought petrol 
to the rescue of petrol and moved it by road, And in con- 
clusion we might add a tribute to the garages and service 
stations, whose staffs so cheerfully worked day and night to 
save us from immobility.—I am, Sir, &c., 

N. Gratran Doyie, 
Little Heath Lodge, Potters Bar, 


POETRY 


SPACE 


Scorn not because my body lives 
In such a little place ; 

Think how my mind, on that account, 
Inhabits greater space. 


My smallest blossom sometimes is 
The Moon or setting Sun ; 

Seas are my pearls, and forests vast 
Ilave no more trees than one! 

The finest scarf or collar made, 
To keep a woman warm, 

By night or day, on sea or land, 
Is still a lover's arm. 


W. H. Davies. 
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AN ENCHANTING BOOK ABOUT THIS ENCHANTING LAND 


IS THE SUNDAY TIMES DESCRIPTION OF 
———— 


nee ELEANOR ELSNER’S 
= DELIGHTFUL BOOK ON PROVENCE 


1010) 


ey ROMANTIC FRANCE 


The author makes the fields and the hills, the very stones of the streets, speak of the history, poetry, and legends of that 
he story of the Troubadours, the siege of Carcassonne, and that light of Chivalry—Roger de Trencavel, keeps 
To add to the charm of the work are many beautiful i!lustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





romantic country. 
the reader enthralled. 


OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 
Marmaduke Lord Langdale and some events 
of his times (1598-1661) By captain F. H. suNDERLAND. 


A biography of Marmaduke Lord Langdale (1598-1661), a gallant gentleman and brave soldier, inspired by the Royalist ideal. 
Lord Langdale’s life was so intricately woven with the fortunes of that tragic monarch, Charles I., that the work is, in effect, a 
history of the stirring reign of Charles I., the Civil War, and the Restoration. Lord Langdale threw himself heart and soul into 
the cause of the King. ‘The bock contains many hitherto unpublished documents and portraits. Octavo. 15/- net. 

Western Mail_—* A good picture of those troublous times... . A useful and agreeable book for every student of the great 


Civil War.” 
i THE FASCINATION OF ANGLING 


TIGHT LINES 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A., B.Sc., Author of “Dry Fly Fishing;"’ &c. Octavo. Illus. 10/6 net. 
There is some peculiar fascination in trout-fishing, some charm that holds the angler faithful to his chosen sport, no matter 
how thickly disappointments may crowd upon him. No sport knows greater enthusiasm, The author in “ Tight Lines” gives 
freely his wide experience. It is information that all fishermen enjoy and profit by. 
Manchester Guardian— 1 know no better guide to lake fishing.” 


A STUDY IN CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


THE PROBLEM CHILD 


By A. S. NEILL, M.A., Author of ** A Dominie’s Log.” 5/- net. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 
Medical Times.—* Remarkable book . . . his book is well worth reading.” 
The Times—* Interesting . . . his theories may provoke disagreement.” 
Daily News.—* 1s likely to receive bitter comment from parents.” 














NEW FICTION AT 7/6 net. 
THE HEART 
OF A GOOF 3 


ANOTHER VOLUME OF GOLFING Mt 
STORIES BY THE NATIONAL HUMORIST BS ' , 
+ Ire 


~S P. G. WODEHOUSE 


GREEN INK SID PUDDIEFOOT 











By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Charing Cross By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL, Author of * Hidden Fires.” 
Mystery.” Stories of mystery, adventure and love, Dead End.” 
Sunday Herald: “ A mastery of mystery tale technique. Ilow a Cockney coster comes to rule a Kingdom. 
The Times: “ Tales with an elfective tang. Morning Post: “ vastly entertail ory.”’ 
Daily Telegraph: “it can safely } uid th ! I has got a 


THE INEVITABLE CRIME ‘winner’ in * Sid Puddiefoot.’ ” 
By PATRICK LEYTON, Author of “The Man Who HER DANCING PARTNER 
Knew. By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL, Author of “ Hidden Fires.” 


° 8 i . > tne Stone 1 
’ d “r mystery involving Pauline Stone an , nF 
An original murde ; = A charming romance. A realistic story of a dancer’s life. 
‘ 7 rie } ’ m tal } 


Oliver Hale, a cracksman. : ; , on “Good melodrama, at « exciting mental, in this 
Truth: ‘“* The story gets you im its grip from the outset and holds popular writer’s best vein.” ‘ 
you securely.” Sunday licrald: “* Should app to t girl of to-day.” 
DUNBARROW THINE SHALL BE MINE py FRANCES MOCATTA. 
By DORO PHEA BUSSE'S Deborah Shutock adopts her husband's illegitimate child, 
A striking first novel of love and passion, Marah. ‘The tale of Marah’s strange and tragic destiny 
The Times: “ A novel above the average.” Be - trope ae ahearhinag ; — : ine firs waean . 
So pei Guardian: “ The author reveals a marked ability. makes 2 story of * orbing interest. A fh ‘ Bret — =. 


PETER INTERVENES P.A.L. By FELIX RIESENBERG. 


By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “The Whiskered P.A.L. Tangerman has an amazing capacity for csrrying 
Footman.” ’ through remarkable business schemes. An amusing story of 
A story of humour and thrills woven round Peter Stixwould American big business and love. 
and Jenny He Iston. Truth: * it is, in every sen ripping 

\ y re ic = M 1 ady ntures . . . much lium ur.” lhe fim a well-t Id story t vil 


Daily ¢ 
A full list of Green Labels will be sent cu application to 


i - 





HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


[Corynicnur IN THE Unirep States or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 25s. net.) 


By Francis W. Hirst. 


Every man is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. 
Similarly it may be said that every American is born either 
a Lincolnite or a Jeffersonian. These two men of genius 
were, of course, unlike either Plato or Aristotle in many 
ways. They each had in them strains of both philosophers, 
as was shown in their ways of looking at the universe and 
human fe. None the less, they are representative of the 
two main divisions in American thought. Jefferson was 
accomplished and highly edueated —-a man of the trained mind. 
Lincoln’s greatest qualities were natural, not acquired. In 
the strict sense his mind was untrained ; but the flame of life 
burned in him not the less clearly or strongly. Jefferson 
Was a man guided by reason, and by elaborate processes of 
a ratiocination based upon what he believed to be undeniable 
premises. Lincoln, though endowed with a powerful reason- 
ing faculty, was never the slave of reason. Rather he was a 
man of just and wise instincts, a man who, like Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior, bowed to inspiration rather than to the syllo- 
gism. Again, Jefferson had an ecighteenth-century mind and 
character, imbued with ail the splendid qualities of that 
tremendous epoch, but also with all its failings. Lincoln 
was essentially a modern man—a man who if he came alive 
to-day would comprehend, and also feel with, the best impulses 
of our best men. In the present age, Jefferson would fecl 
blind and alone. Jefferson was bold in thought and action. 
Lineoin was cautious and, though he could strike as swiftly 
as any man if need were, he inclined to untying rather than 
to cutting knots. Jefferson was imaginative, but in the narrow 
Ile was quick to see in what direction the movements 
of his age were tending and to anticipate them, by projecting 
himself into the future. Lincoln was an idealist and moved 
in an ideal world. Jefferson was a humane man, but from 
rather than from profound feeling. Lincoln's 
humanitarianism was based on a passionate desire to help 
Ile, if any man, was bold with divine affections, 
In matters of religion Jefferson was a hard and fast 
latitudinarian. Lincoln was a religious mystic in a Quaker 
frame. Jefferson was a supreme advocate and was always 
ready with the best forensic argument for any case that he 
espoused. Lincoln, though he also had many of the best 
qualities of the advocate, was naturaily a man who took 
the judge's attitude and sought to walk the narrow path of 
truth and merey. In a word, he was one of the noblest 
exponents, perhaps (ie noblest, of the things essential in modern 
politics and the conduct of the social life of our epoch. 
Although, had I been born an American, I should have 
enlisted under the LinceIn banner, I am none the 





sense. 


reason 


his fellows. 


less bound 
to say the more one studies Jefferson. the more one admires 
him as a statesman and asaman. Hie was crucily slandere 
in his own age, and, indeed, until a few years ago. 
charges made against him, based on falsehoods ond mis- 
apprehension, are now happily dying away in the clear light 





of historical research. Mr. Liirst’s work is a cood example 
of the new illumination. One feels proud that one of the people 
to make specially gencrous amends to Jefferson's injured 
shade should be an Englishman. 

I myself must make personal amends, for T was 1 
by the satirists and the political adversaries of Jefferson. My 


conversion to a better mood began when FI stood on Jefferson's 


own lawns at Monticctlo and looked at his monument. wi 





the Picdmont Plateau spread beneath my feet and Jefferson's 
deeply loved Charlotteville and the University buildings 


which he planned, needed only 2 pace or two to make them 


visible. LT might with a giass have seen the stucents ecing 
to lectures, as he saw Tarleton’s Dragoons swarm into the 
town. Standing by his grave and reading the noble inscription 
written by its inhabitant. how could [ doubt Jefferson's 
vreatness and sincerity, or fail to feel how my half-informed 


judgments had wronged him ? 


| 


Fcelings that seemed to spring out of the very ground at 
Monticello have been more than confirmed by Mr. Hirst’s book, 
It is probably true that he has been a little carried away and 
no wonder !—by the tremendous springtides of Jefferson's 
words and thoughts. Also he has perhaps reacted too strongly 
from the babble of the political 2uction room, with its aceusa. 
tions of every conceivable human failing. 
allowances have been made, Mr. Hirst’s book remains g 
brilliant piece of political portraiture. it must have been an 
arduous undertaking, for there is no great historical figure 
about whose individual opinions we know so much or who hag 
provided us with so vast a store of biographical material ag 
has Jefferson. He may, indced, be said to have been his own 
Boswell. He was always : 
writer, and, since he came into prominence very early in life 
and maintained that prominence into a ripe old age, and, 
further, since he was very careful in the preservation of papers, 
we have mountains of personal material— Diaries, Notes and 
Letters. Add to these Jefferson's innumerable speeches in 
public, in Conventions and in Congress, his Presidential Messages, 
his private Presidential memoranda on important public issues 
and his instructions to his Cabinet. Such a record is unparal- 
leled, or, at any raic, finds a parallel only in the case of Mr, 


Still, after all these 


great letter and memorandum 


Gladstone. 


Jefferson, though he was not a conscious  self-adver- 
tiser, was perpetually in the limelight. The 
friendships and passionate hatreds which he inspired alone 


No one could live through the fifty 


passionate 


would have caused this. 
years of Jefferson's active political life without being a par- 
tisan either for or against him. Everything that could be 
known about him was eagerly sought and discussed. The mass 
of references to Jefferson by bis contemporaries is enormous. 
A curious proof of the amount of ground covered by Jefferson 
is to be found in the publication, some twenty years ago, of a 
Jeffersonian Encyclopaedia for use by the Democratic Party 
at Presidential and Congressional Elections. In this remark- 
able book are to be found Jefferson’s opinions upon almost 
every conceivable form of human activity. Not only contem- 
porary figures, but all the great men of Classical, Mediseval 
and Modern History pass under review. We get his opinions 
of George the Third, of the Regent, of Peel, of the Duke of 
Wellington, and of Byron, Walter Scott, and our literature 
generally. The whole field of knowledge was open to Jcffer- 
son’s eager, inquiring mind. 
ardert scholar, a man of science, and also a man of law, who 
began life as a Chancery barrister. It is impossible to find a 
subject of vital interest upon which he did not at some time or 


He was a ripe as well as an 


other give an opinion. 


Let me choose from Mr. Hirst’s volume some examples of 


Jefferson's comments. This is what he says of editors: 
“1 think an editor should be independent, that is of personal 
influence, and not be moved from his opinions on the mere 
authority of any individual.” But, though interested in the 
Press, he was not always laudatory. 
printers,” he declared that 


Speaking of newspaper 
proprietors, or, as he calls them, “ 
the culfivation of good feciing was not for their interests. 
. *, live by the zeal they can kindle and 
These harsh things 


* They, like the clergy 





the schism they can create.” are, however, 


made amends for by the following--a passage which might 
well serve as a sublimated apologia for the profession ; 
“No covernment ought to be without censors, and where the 
Tress is free none ever will. If virtueus, it need not fear the fair 
operation of attack and defence. 


Nature has given to 1 ) 
is of sifting out the truth.” 


other inea! 
The passages about the Negro problem, which Mr. Hirst quotes, 
show how sound in heart and head was Jefferson, in spite of the 
fect thet he was brought up in a slave-owning community. 

* LT tremb!te for my country when f reflect that God is just ; 
that Hlis justice cannot sleep forever.’ These are words 
worthy to stand by the words of Lincoln's Second Inaugural 
that payment would te required for the slave's unrequited toil 
and the blood drawn from him by the lash. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracuey,. 


THE COMPETITION 


As there is, naturally, great pressure on our space this weck, 
we are holding over the report on the competition til! next 
The entry has been large and very interesting. 


week, 
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A Book of 
British Etching 


from Barlow to Seymour Haden 


By W. SHAW SPARROW 
156 illustrations of representative etchings. 


31/6 net. 


Twenty-Four Woodcuts of 
Cambridge 
By JOHN F. GREENWOOD 
With Short notes on the Colleges. Illustrated. 
Limited to 850 numbered copies. 15/- net. 


READY SHORTLY. 


The Venture Book 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Illustrated. 15/- net. 
The well-known novelist’s account of her uncon- 
ventional travels off the beaten track in the South 
Seas and elsewhere. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY _ LIST 


The Marriage Market 
By CHARLES KINGSTON 


Men 


With 








in Women’s Guise 
By O. P. GILBERT 


New Novels (7/6 net each) 
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The Schooner California 
By HENRY BURGESS DRAKE 
“ The best story Aa kind since be onrad’s * Rescue.’ ” 
Manchester re vardtan, 


Payment Deferred 
By C. S. FORESTER 

real gift for story-telling. 

desperate little bank-clerk, is 

There 

novel is quite 

Daily News. 





His chief 
a striking 
and_ horror 
as a 


rester has a 
drunken, 


"Mis. Fe 
figure, the 
study in suspense 
amazingly well-rendered. His 
detective story.” 


is force 
as exciting 


and terror. 


Tuesday, Weduesiew, Thursday 


By DUDLEY CAREW. Author of “ The Next 
Corner ” 

admirable . . . a fine novel. 

o look out for Mr. Carew’s next.” 


Any 
Daily 


reviewer 


I xpress. 


5 E-ntirely 
will be wise t 


Fugleman the Foxhound 
By HARDING COX, Author of “* Chasing and 
Racing,” etc. 

“A book for the sport lover in novel form, for here is the 
a foxhound. The hunting episoces are fine, 


told in the sporting language of 1926, 
Sunday Time "Ss. 


autobiography of 
and Fugleman’s chrenicle, 


1s quite a brisk form olf fiction.” 


Is It Possible ? 
By OLIVE GREGORY, Author of 


of Life”’ 


“ The Spice 


: EE 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON W.1. 











WILL SHORTLi 
PUBLISH 


“CHRISTIES” : 1766 to 1925 | 


By H. C. MARILLIER, author of * The Ecrly Work 

of Aubrey Beardsley,” “ Dante Gabriel Rosetti,” ete. 

Fully illus..ated in colour and monochrome colloty pe. 
42s. net 


F lieht 





and readable way, not 
rooms and the 
the long series 


f which 


The author deals in 
only with the rise of Christie’s sale 
history of their early founders, but with 
of sales of works of art, the bound catalogues o 
now fill a capacious room. 


* Detailed Prospect wil be sent 


APOSTATE 


By FORREST REID, author of “ Following Dark- 
ness,” “The Spring Song,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the spiritual autobiography from childhood to 

young manhood of an author well known for subtl 

psychological power and for maste1 {f English 








Recuaainmaes —RECENT ISSUES 
THE FIRST NAPOLEON : Some Unpublished 


Documents from the Bowood Papers. 


Edited by the EARL OF KERRY. 21s. net 
< 1 -— Ke 

EUGENICS AND POLITICS 
By F. C. 8. SCHILLER. 8s. 6d. net 


THE BREEDING OF FOXHOUNDS 














By EARL BATHURST, €.M.G. Wlust. 218. net 
Shectal ols Ras : 


PEKING TO LHASA 


The Narrative of Journeys in the Chinese Em pis 
made by the late BRIG.-CEN. GEOKGE 
PEREIRA. Conipiled by SIR FRANCIS YOUNG- 


HUSBAND. With a Photogravure’ Portrait, 


jilustrations and Maps. 18s. net 
pet wee Be : 
IN HEART OF ASIA 
By LT.-COL. P. T. ETHERTON. 16s. net 
) elegraph: “In view of 1 g events, Color 
Etherton’s h: 
can ly hope tha W is wid i < I 
PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 
By RAL Pu FOX. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
/ , s t \ \f i 
le ie I 
th ' ; 


BEOW ULE 
Translated into modern English rhyming verse, 
with introduction and notes, by SIR A. T. 
STRONG, M.A., D.Litt., Jury Professor of 
English in the University of Adelaide. With a 
Foreword by R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., D.Litt., 


Quain Professor of English in University 
College, London. 12s. net 
ver It w co i 
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&S VILLAGE IDYLLS 
gS S. L. BENSUSAN 


AS 

oS Foreword by ISRAEL ZANGWILL 

* Wood engravings by H. GEO. WEBB. 
WS Ready now. Demy 8vo. 320 pp. 12s. 6d. net 


BN An inimitable series of vignettes of quaint, old-world 
LAS life in Essex villages, written with wit and grace for 
the entertainment of readers of all ages and climes. 


eS EDEN & EVOLUTION 


AS , - a 
#9 W. P. RYAN 
GS Ready now. Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 55. net 


SSA symposium of certain friends who came to Avalon, 
S S.W., and talked wisely and wittily of all things from 
CY Atlantis to Bloomsbury. 


*} MUST BRITAIN TRAVEL 


“8 THE MOSCOW ROAD 
NORMAN ANGELL 
ah Ready June. 


.S <A reply to Trotzky’s “ 
BA the author of * 


#) A SHORT SURVEY OF THE 
*< ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ss COLONIES, 1874-1914 


A CHARLOTTE M. WATERS 
* Ready immediately. Demy 8vo. 192 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
% The Author of “A Short Economic IHlistory of 


fS England” here carries down to our own times her 
work issued by the Oxford University Press. 


Crown Svo. Ss. net 
Where is Britain Going?” by 
The Great Illusion.” 


AS , 

#) THE LONGER SHADOW. 

:) B. L. JACOT 
gS Keady now. Crown Svo. 216 pp. 65. net 


aN Brilliant stories by a new author who brings the mystic 
within the scope of realism. 


s A BREEZE FROM THE BACK- 
“as VELD. F. H. SIBSON 


c Ready now. Crown Svo. 260 pp. 75s. 6d. net 
Wt Open-air varns, grave and gay, of life in South Africa. 


s THE GREEN MACHINE. 


*< Fr. A. RIDLEY 
He In the press. Crown 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d. net 

a A thrilling tale of a vovage to Mars, of brutal monsters 
aN and of an even crueller civilisation, 

gS eee eee eee eee. eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee Pee eee eee eee | 
oN SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
MQ ceeecceseessenseeseaseectenseseeessraacatteaseneecascotseteaserceneetem 
s EAR Ue penne sae 

aN GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS. UW. T. Wikis. 
* 15s. net. With eighteen wood engravings by 
BN H. Georce Wess. ; 
AS “Will prove very attractive to old boys . . 
we pleasant wood engravings.”"—Contemporary Review. 

2 LISTENING IN ‘TO MUSIC. E. G. Porter. 35. 6d. 
gS net. Introduction by Junius Harrison, 

aS “ Excellently written. ’"—.lberdcen Press. 

aS “One of the handiest guides to music. 


—Vestern Morning News. 


Londen, Wc. 1 


ec 38 Great Ormond Street, 


aR 2A 2 ME RR Ee OW WO M,N, GO NC, Ag The < = 
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A GEOFFREY BLES 
&. HISTORY OF FIREARMS 
By H. B. C. POLLARD. Cr. Quarto. £2 2s. net. 


This book, written by a recognised authority, is fully illustrated 
with reproductions (in collotype and half-tone) of beautiful and 
interesting pieces, and contains an exhaustive list of makers’ marks, 

‘ Indispensable to everybody interested in this many- 
sided subject."—Morning Post. 


ISLES OF GREECE 
By ANTHONY DELL. Cr. Quarto. 30s. net. 
A very beautiful book describing the picturesque islands of the 
Greek Archipelago. It is illustrated by photographs of real artistic 
charm. 
“. «Illustrated with pictures of extraordinary beauty.” 


-Sunday Times. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE 

By RICHARD HALLIBURTON. _ Illustrated. 16s. net. 

A young American sets out to see the world “ on his own,” and 

travels from New York to New York via Europe, India, China, 
Japan—and after some rather curious adventures. 


MOTOR CRUISING IN FRANCE 
By LESLIE RICHARDSON. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

This delightful Travel Book relates the Odyssey of a small 
motor boat along the coast of Brittany and through France to the 
Mediterranean. The excellent illustrations give an additional 
interest to a book which will appeal to all who are fond of travel 
and the sea. 

7: Cruises that fill the imagination with longing 

- Daily Vews. 


AUCTION BRIDGE INFORMATORY 


DOUBLES 

By A. E. MANNING FOSTER and G. F. HERVEY. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Doubles at 


The first book to explain the new “ American ™ 


Bridge. 


The Publisher will be 
c, Prospectuses of the above 


GEOFFREY 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL 


pleased to send vou Illustrated 


works. 





BLES 


MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 




















THE HOGARTH PRESS 





l fascinating Autobiography by 


VIOLA TREE 


Castles in the Air. 
1&s. 

Describes a crowded hour of glorious life, spent with 
Singers, Prime Ministers, and Actors, by the daughter of 
Sir Herbert Becrbohm Tree. 
Daily News: * Though her book is interesting as a human 
document, it will probably appeal to many people because 
of its shower of names of famous people and some amusing 
portraits,” 
Liverpool Courier: “Inspired by a real joie de vivre, a 
bright intelligence and liking for thing rs that matter, and 
any amount of feminine human nature.” 


DISARMAMENT _ 
Professor P. J. Noel Baker 12s. 6d. 


‘The first book to deal in a comprehensive and practical way 
with the problems of disarmament, which is to become a 
question of practical politics in the League of Nations 
this month. 

H. Wirsown Harris, in the Daily News: “It will be sur- 
prising if Prof. Baker's book does not rapidly assume the 
position of a » classic on the subject with which it de als.” 


- TURBOTT WOLFE 
A novel by William Plomer 


Itheneum: Voleanie, 
important book 














7s. 6d. 


disturbing, almost 
which shou ld be 


Nation and 
devastating—it is an 
read,” 

The Observer: © This is a coarse 
depressing book.” 


clever, interesting, 





52 Tavistock Square, London, IC. 1. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Unver the title Christianisme a valuable series of historical 
and theological works being published by Messrs. F. 
Rieder, of Paris. The outlook of the series is neither con- 
troversial nor directly religious, but scientific. Among the 
contributors are M. Loisy—Les Actes des Apétres ; M. Dela- 
Le Quatriéme Evangile, and L’Epitre aux Romains ; 
Foi et Science au Moyen Age ; M. Aulard 


1S 


fosse 
M. Félix Sartiaux 


—Le Christianisme et la Révolution Francaise ; Professor 
Zielinski, of Warsaw—La Sibylle; and Don Miguel de 
Unamuno—L’Agonie du Christianisme, a translation of an 


A parallel series, Judaisme, is 
contemplated, of which the first volume, a translation of 
Dr. Israel Abraham’s Permanent Values of Judaism has 
appeared. The same firm has lately published M. Houtin’s 
autobiographical Vie de Prétre (3s.), and his life of the late 
M. Marcel Hébert—Un Prétre Symboliste. M. Houtin ranks 
high, not only as a historian but as an ironist ; his studies 
of contemporary Catholicism have attracted a good deal 
of attention in France. Hachette’s Library (King William 
Street) can obtain any of these books. 


unpublished Spanish text. 


* * * * 


Mr. Ferdinand Tuohy, some time a “* white-headed boy ”’ 


of the late Lord Northcliffe, and more recently a “ star 
correspondent ” for the American Press, has written an 
amusing chronicle of his doings from Montparnasse to 


Manhattan and from St. Peters to the Goiden Gate (The Cockpit 
of Peace. Murray. 7s. 6d.). This jazz book about a jazz 
age will be reviewed later. 

* * * * 

The brilliant author of The Lost Dominion has just published 
a topical and important volume on Communism—its ideas, 
implications and possible results. False Dawn (Blackwood, 
10s. 6d.) will be reviewed as soon as possible. 

* * * * 

Twenty-Five Years as Bishop of London, by Mr. Charles 
Herbert (Wells, Gardner, Darton, 2s. 6d.), is one of 
milk-and-water biographies which it is perhaps inevitable 
should be published during the subjects’ lifetime. Yet it 
serves a purpose. Even if it cannot convey to us the secrets 
of the Bishop's popularity or that magnetism which will 
turn a parade service of soldiers into something like a revival 
still many people who would like to know 
Iicre ure the facts. 


those 


meeting, there are 


more of the Bishop's life. 
4: x * th 


has written a study of the structure of 
Human Experience 6s.) which deserves, but we 
fear will not receive to lack of space), longer 
comment than we can give it here. Sulflice it to say that the 
book is designed to be popular, but is in fact extremely 
abstruse. Like some older philosophers, Lord Haldane ties 
himself up tightly in knots of name, form, time, space and 
He sits at a table (how many philosophers do this !) 
and it is ten minutes to six: later it will be five minutes to. 
So enter upon a_ consideration of and 
* now-ness ” and their turgid interrelations, until we begin to 
lose ourselves, like babes in the wood, in that dark forest of 
relativity to which Einstein's famous conjectural train first 
introduced us. We fear this book is not as interesting as 
the author's The Reign of Relativity ; nevertheless he may pe 
trusted to provide salutary exercises in cerebration for thdse 


Lord Haldane 
(Murray, 
(owing 


causation. 


we * then-ness ” 


who enjoy grappling with abstractions. 
* % * * 

Sidonia von Bork was a_ beautiful maiden of mediaeval 
Pomerania, She was jilted by a_ bright-cyed young prince 
of Stettin, and thereupon retired into a convent where, in 
place of reading the Bible, she studied -1madis and practised 
soreery and so bewitched all the six scions of the house of 
In punishment for this 


Stettin, and rendered them sterile. 


unkind behaviour she was first beheaded and afterwards 
burned. The XNVIIth Century German story is given in 


English (Sidonia the Sorceress) in a handsome vellum quarto, 
illustrated by woodcuts and published by Messrs. Benn at 


twelve guineas. 


ENGLAND 


By Nikolay 
(Chatto and 


net.) 


Tuktre are still people who are a little uneasy about the novel 
and doubt whether it has sufficient weight to be reckoned a 
great art-form. There are even people (like the hygienic 
American parents, who refuse to acquaint their children with 
fairy tales and fables, lest they should be infected with the 
habit of brazen lying)—there are even people who suspect 
that there is something trivial and immoral in all fiction, 
quite unfitting it for a good man’s profit. It would be a sad 
world without its cranks and fanatics. But in mere truth, 
the novel has become, in almost every country, a varied, 
reputable, and responsive form of expression. It has taken 
into itself every possibility —except, perhaps, for the very 
stiffest grandeurs and the very acutest ecstasies. And this 
pliability has been given to it pre-eminently by two countries, 
England and Russia. The glory of the novel really depends 
from these two; and, though a of admirable 
work has been done in other countries, the pure initiative and 
inspiration has never been found elsewhere ; unless, that is, 
we should reckon Cervantes among the typical novelists, then 
Spain would share the glory in an equal degree. 

The last century was an amazing period in Russian history. 
The flaring-out of culture and literature there seems to us anew 
impetus in the revolution of the earth. In many ways it was 
comparable to the Achaean invasion of Greece or the old Aryan 
invasion of India. A fresh, virgin and vigorous people, a 
comparatively barbarous people, retaining all its capacity for 
expansion and growth, imposes itself upon a staple and 
sophisticated culture. The Achaeans find Mycenae, the Indo- 
Aryans find Dravidia. They assimilate these civilizations, 
add to them energy, novelty, their own youth and unexplored 
genius, and from this marriage between active and passive, 
propulsive and receptive, a new world is conceived. 

Such, too, was the effect when the Slavonic peoples came 
into the inheritance of Western culture. It is a brave thing 
to say at this moment, but we can feel it possible that in the 
end that juncture of influences will appear no less momentous 
than the invasion of Pelasgian Incidentally, we 
might notice that it was Western Europe which gave Marxian- 
ism to Russia, a creed almost uniquely opposed to the native 
genius of Russia. It was Western Europe which gave Russia 
materialism, utilitarianism, behaviourism, and all 
the small shabby doctrines which there have been magnified 
into demonic forces. What amongst was the 
theorizing of tired and intellectualized men, transplanted into 
that new soil, grew monstrous beyond recognition. It is an 
awful fate when a people is naive enough to take disgruntled 
theorizing for truth; to put into practice, with gruesome 
seriousness, the mere parlous pessimism of another race. 

Yet this was almost to be expected of Russia. Everything 
came to a Russian with a greater tension of meaning. 
the influence of Dickens on Russian literature will show this 
transformation. Our cheerful, humanitarian, quick-eyed and 
intuitive novelist had always a profounder influence in Russia 


GOGOL, 


Evenings on a 
Translated by 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Gogol. By Janko Lavrin. 


RUSSIA, AND 


Farm Near Dikauka. 
Constance Garnett. 


Gogol, 


Windus. 


(Routledge. 6s. 


mass 


Greece. 


atheism, 


ourselves 


Perhaps 


‘than in England. The Germans have annexed and _ re- 
interpreted Shakespeare. The Russians annexed and _ re- 


interpreted Dickens. To us, perhaps, humour appears to be 
a mixture of and laughter. To the Russians it 
appeared a mixture of despair and ecstasy. Whatever was 
wry in Dickens became sardonic. Whatever was bright and 
alert became deeply psychological, world-illustrative. And 
where Dickens was genuinely passionate against abuses and 


sadness 


genuinely expressed his love for mankind and his idealism, 
then in Russia Dickens the Radical became Dickens the revo. 
lutionary. Of course, there must be ground in the genius of 
Dickens himself for this response. But the equilibrium, the 
sweet sanity of Dickens, passed unnoticed. It is strange to 
contrast a novel by Dickens with a Russian novel written 
directly under his influence. 

In Dead Souls, the greatest of Russian humor 
Gogol wrote pages which might have ¢ 
Martin Chuzzlewit or Our Mutual Friend. 
inn is displayed in something of the warmth and joy of Di 


us hovels 


me straight from 


Even the Russian 
kens. 
Phere are as many riotous eccentrics, as many characters and 


Dickens gives us. And Gogol’s humour is 


grotesques, as gi 
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more uniformly successful than Dickens ; for at times we smile 
with Dickens from politeness and good fellowship. Anyone 
who tries to read Dickens sloud will cateh himsclf feeling a little 
ashamed at the elaborated verbal jokes and the celiberate 
pressure with which a situation is wrung dry. 

Yet look at the title, and listen to the undercurrent of the 
book. We have no need of biographical detail to see that 
Gogol wrote farce—the most excellent farce in the world 
out of bitterness of heart. He demanded that the world 
should be comic because he found it tragic. Professor Lavrin 
quotes a confession made by Gogol himself : 

“The cause of that gaiety which was remarked in my first works 
was a kind of inner need. became a prey to fits of melancholy 
which awerg beyond my comprehension. In order to get rid of them 
] invented the funniest things | could think of. 1 invented funny 
characters in the funniest situations imaginable” 
and an even more important, more central confession :— 

‘None of my readers knows that, while they laughed at my 
characters, they were really laughing at me. In me there was a 
sum of all possible defects, in a greater degree than in any other 
man. If they had appeared suddenly and all together before my 
eyes 1 would have hanged myself. [ began to depict in my own 
heroes ny own nastiness. This is how I did it. Having taken 
some bad feature of iny own or some one else's, | persecuted it 
under a different name and in a different role, endeavouring to 
make it appear before my eyes as my deadly enemy--an enemy 
who had inflicted a terrible injury upon me; I persecuied it 
with malice, with irony, with anything | could get hold of. Had 
anyone seen those monsters which came from under my pen at 
the beginning, he would have shivered with fear.” 

The self-criticism is admirable: but Gogol leaves out (how 
could he but leave it out %) the love he felt for the creature 
of his contempt. 

We have a lighter Gogol in Evenings on a Farm, 2 Gogol 
whose internal stresses were not yet so sharp. In the main 
the stories are folk-tales, made conerete and bright and 
spectacular with all Gogol’s knowledge of the peasant and his 
life. Occasionally there is too easy a lyricism in the setting ; 
pastorals and rusticities seem very apt to induce artificial 
transports. But motion and gaiety is certainly present, and 
the most particular and happy insight into human types. 
And though many of the tales allow us a peep at the Prince 
of Evil, he is a gentlemantike and fantastic devil, not morbid in 
the least. There is no need by now to discuss the even, 
smooth, clarity of Mrs. Garnett’s translations. 

Professor Layvrin’s book is an excellent guide to Gogol, a 
running biography and commentary on his works, sprinkled 
with some abstract criticisms. 
be found with his method. He is rather too free and generous 
with psycho-analytical tags; and he persists in a kind of 
automatic application of trinitarian logic on the one hand, 
Gogol was romantic, on the other hand, he was classical and, 
as a matter of fact, he was both at the same time. 
matters of taste, however. Professor Lavrin’s book is of vast 
importance as a very competent introduction of Gogol to 
English readers, 


There are two faults only to 


These are 


MR. D. H. 


Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine. 
(The Centaur Press. 17s. td.) 


LAWRENCE'S BOOK 


By D. H. Lawrence. 


“Have you read D. H. Lawrence's last book?” * Yes,” 
replied the reviewer, “ didn’t you think the scene at the 
bull fight was quite thrilling 7" * Bull fight,” said the first 
speaker “ what are you talking about ? That was in The 
Plumea Serpent, which was published ten days ago; I mean 
Lawrence's last book, Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine.’ 
* Oh,” 
by a third person who was standing by, and who scornfully 
remarked : * The Death of a Peorenpine? Oh no, that isn't 
his play, David, was published this 


said the reviewer humbly. His confusion was covered 


Lawrence's last book : 
morning !” 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence is an author of almost inconceivable 
fertility 
cataract, and the halting reviewer need make no apology for 
reviewing “ the book before the last,” when it is 
only been published a few days. As a matter of fact, we 
gath r that most of the papers in the 


novels, plays, essays burst from him in an unending 
sure to have 


volume under review 
are seprints from periodicals, and that their appearance at 
the same moment as Mr. Lawrence's other two works is 
merely a coincidence. But it would be a thousand pities if 


those works were allowed to obscure these robust and intensely 


a 


amusing essays. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Lawrence is amusing 
intentionally, sometimes unintentionally : we do not know 
which we enjoy the more. Whole pages of “ The Crown. 
the first essay in this book, are to us completely unintelligible. 
but the rhetoric is magnificent. On the other hand, his essay 
called * The Novel,” is lucidity, and impudence, itself, except 
perhaps when Mr. Lawrence's feelings become so intense that 
prose fails him, and he breaks into limericks! The later 
essays bear such titles as * Him With His Tail in His Mouth. 
* Blessed are the Powerful,’ and = “ Aristocracy.” The 
names alone tell us that we have to do with things whic) 
could never have been written but for Nietzsche. The doe. 
trine of * the eternal return of all things ” and the superman 
doctrine, are together the basis of Mr. Lawrence's thought; al. 
though like every disciple worth his salt, he probably hotly 
repudiates his master. We have no space for quotation 
except for a few words from Mr. Lawrence's preface which 


are worth repeating. He evidently sums up his present 
position in them :— 

“It is no use trying merely to modify present forms. ‘The whole 
great form of our cra will have to go. And nothing will really send 


it down but the new shoots of life springing up and slowly bursting 
the foundations. And one can do nothing, but fight tooth: end nail 
to defend the new shoots of life from being crushed cut. and let 
them grow. We can’t make life. We can but fight for the life that 
grows m us. 

The whole book is filled with absurdities, erudities, and 
extravagances, but every now and then we come on pa 
for which we would forgive a thousand faults, worse than 
any one that Mr. Lawrence was ever guilty of, 


ssages 


THREE LONDON BOOKS 


A Shert History of the Tower of London. By Sir Cicorgo 
Younghusband, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE. (Published by Herbert 


Jenkins, Ltc. Price 2s. bd.) 


Good Company in Old Westminster and the Temple. By 


Constance Hill. (Published by the Bodley Head. Price 15s.) 
London's West End. By P. H. Ditehfield. (Published hy 

Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London, 16s. Bosten and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
A Short History of the Tower of London, by the Keeper of the 
Jewel House, is “an abbreviated edition of a work on 
the same subject by the same author, which it is hoped will be 
of use to those who visit the Tower of London and wish to 
carry away some recollection of its significance in English 
history.” ‘That was an excellent intention, and it is well 
earried out. 

The book, as might be supposed, gives a careful and detailed 
account of the jewels. Naturally one turns to the account of 
the Koh-i-Nur. I note that Sir George Younghusband does 
not tell the traditional story which he no doubt has heard 
orally and possibly rejected as ill-founded. AL the same, it is 
worth putting on record, The artillery officer who first 
obtained possession of the Koh-i-Nur on the occupation of 
Dhuleep Singh's palace kept it for safety in his pocket, not 
wishing lo draw atiention to the possession till he could get 
it deposited in safety with the Government at Calcutta, One 
day at mess he found that in changing into his dinner clothes 
he had left the Koh-i-Nur in his waistcoat in his bedroom. 
Instead, however, of leaving the table in search of his precious 
jewel, he merely beckoned his servant (waiting in the Indian 
way behind his chair) and told him to bring the waistcoat. 
"The man brought it ; the officer put his hand into the pocket, 
took out the jewel and placed it in the waistcoat he was 
wearing, and no one paid any attention to the transaction. If 
he had run out of the mess and made a“ where-on-earth-is-it” 
seene he would have advertived the fact that the Keol-i-Nur 


Wes in his possession. 





Miss Constance Hill's account of the good company that 
gathered in old Westminster and the Temple a hundred vears ago 
has several good stories. The book, we are told. is founded on the 
early recollections of Anne Lefroy, whose father was John 
Rickman. ‘The pictures are notable, whether of landscapes 
or of men. Nothing could be betier than Leigh Hunt's half 
caricature, half sympathetie portrait, by Maciise. Very d 
lightful also are the pictures of Westminster, and the ‘Temp! 
Stairs as they used to look a hundred or a hundred and filty 


years ago. 


In the short chapter giving an aeecount of the trial of 
Geerge IV's wife, 


Queen Caroline of Brunswick, there is a 
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a BY AGNES MURE MACKENZIE | 
les ; a ; 
‘ The Quiet Lady | 
(author of Without Conditions) G ALLERY 
la 
er **Miss Mackenzie modestly calls her story a 
,” water-colour; it may be preferred to some 
he highly coloured and more ambitious pictures. 
- . . . She writes persuasively of a time when EXHIBITION OF 
aa Beethoven was a flagrant innovator and 
al. eovernesses were treated very much as N 
“t slaves.’—Manchester Guardian. M O D E R 
: ie Siig TENDENCIES 
nt "Qs IN 

2 
of — 7 mi 
‘ by ELINOR WYLIE FURNISHING |! 


| The Venetian 
Glass Nephew 


The heighe, wl ee portioned forms and the in- 
creas'ng restraint o f colour effects, towards which 





present-day desiga is tending, are here exempli- 
| | 
fier d by Heal farni ture in its most recent develop- | 
nd (author of Jennifer Lorn) ments. Selected modern paintings are grouped 
q lenetiz e. together wit h the appropriate carpets, fabrics, 
‘ The Venetian glass nephew, perfect but brittle, rottery and the like, so Id and in many cases 
an loved and was loved by the exquisite initiated by Heal’s 
2 
Rosalba. But—alas! he made but a poor Open till June 26th vo a 
l ‘e sere per a Vt a Sherssen ‘ ‘“e ce 


husband for a wife of flesh and blood, and, 


therefore, by an ingenious device, Rosalba YOUR CRITICAL INSPECTION IS INVITED BY 


HEAL & SON, L” 


166 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
(Oppo:ite Guodge Street Station) 


turned herself into Sévres china.” * The 
tale is a ballet, not incredible because 
we never mistake it for life..’"— 


Outlook and Daily News. 


Seven and Sixpence net 
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, Tizh ee S FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN PRACTICE: 


and other stor ies. By An Examination of the Family Wage System-and 


f the C sation Fund in Belgium, France, 
‘| | ELIZABETH BOWEN iy? iiiuaaaueaa 


5 
d “Of the book’s beguiling grace of style, its char- By ae eb VERAME, M.A; ee 10s, 6d 
s acterisation, satire and wit, its atmospheric richness, it : — oa tee ' cage: ‘sbi et 

: - his book is an attempt to describe the short but 
t is almost impossible to speak too highly.” remarkable history of the Family Wage System in 
: —Manchester Guardian. Murope, and in sume measure to examine the reaction 
t and the preblems to which its rapid development has 
t **She has a hawk’s eye for imponderables. 4 viven rise. 


_Fimes Titerary Supplement. 1 UNEMPLOYMENT AS AN_ INTER- 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. NATIONAL PROBLEM. 


iad ae By J. MORGAN REES, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 200 pp Cloth, 10s. 6d 


' SHAKESPEARE: A SURVEY | Thue quarpoue 08 tly Wedkk in, Bealls, bo.uureny the clon 








' —- | bionl j 1omic 
, ha B world interrelation between the political and economu 
By E. K. CHAMBERS. 7s. 6d. net. forces in the pene immediately following the Armistice, 
: “ } i | and, se ty Lime lucidate the state « 
, We listen to him with delight. . . . In ten pages Sir and, on # o% — ne am : ‘ ! l 
; tension throughout the p I 


Edmund will show more of the quality and uniqueness of a given 
lay of Shakespeare than othe 2 will in a hundred.” 
tuewm << " JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN and ENGLISH 


———— SOCIAL POLITICS 











By ELSIE BE. GULLEY, Ph.D., Assistant Professoi 
LAURE NCE HOUSMAN’S of Historv. Wheaton Co e, Columbia Universit: 
Studies, Demy Svo 10) pp. lds 
pe ° " a hr . | | 
¢ his study pre uts a rieci re a ¢ Chaniberlam s 
Little Plays of St. Francis oe ee eile 5 et eet ot eee 
1 ° j med to cine tly ik ul 4 , F to th 
(18 one-act plays) are now issued separately at Is. ae wide Spear 
' Le complete volume *Fourth Impression) eld of social petiti \n endea ris also mad 
net eacn Lhe comp!ete voiume (fourih Impression}, ace ve soe all Bes nis part a ieee a 4)ei 
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All Books 


reviewed or advertised in 


“ The Spectator,” or in any 
other publication, can be 
obtained through any of 
1,250 bookstalls 


bookshops, or by post from 


our and 


the address below. 


W. H. Smith & Son 
STRAND HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 

















Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. 





One of a family of 7,636, 
Will you send 


A GIFT 


of 


10/- 
to help feed the Largest Family in the World? 
7.636 Children, of whom 
1,045 are Helpless Babies. 


Cheques and Orders, payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
and crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


Food Fund,” 
22 Barnardo 




















WORLD OF 
FINANCE 


INANCE has always been a strong 

feature in “The Sunday Times.” 

Its leadership in this department has 
never been threatened. Never less than 
seven columns, under the editorship 
of Mr. R. J. BARRETT, are devoted 
to this subject. More often fifteen 
columns are needed, and during periods 
of great financial activity as many as 
forty columns have been necessary. A 
half-an-hour’s leisurely reading of “The 
Sunday Times” is the general habit 
of a large number of careful investors. 


Sunday Times 


A NEWSPAPER - A MAGAZINE: A REVIEW 
If vou have any difficulty in procuring ‘' The 
Sunday Times,’’ send your card in an en- 
velope to the Publisher, ‘** The Sunday 
Times,” 186, Strand, London, W. C.2. 
All arrangements will be made. 

















ROBIN HOOD 


BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


a cost 


Burns slowly through 
the night 
attention. 


without 





All Heating Engineers 


supply and fix. 











Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CoO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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rood quotation from Denman’s speech in the House of 
(ommons in a debate whether the Queen’s name should be 
withdrawn from the Liturgy. that 
without mentioning her name she was included in the general 
prayer for the Royal Family. To this Denman replied: ** If 
Her Majesty is included in any general prayer it is the prayer 


Somebody suggested 


for all who are desolate and oppressed.” 

The last but not the least intcresting of the London books 
mder notice is Mr. Ditchfield’s London's West End. He 
ariles, as always, from a full mind and keeps a good balance 
yetween the varying claims of history; 
architecture, and antiquarianism. 


personal gossip, 


J. Sr. Loe Srracuiy. 


LAW 
Vol. 


TI | EK 
4 


Holdsworth. 


TRADE UNIONS AND 


A History of English Law. By W. S. 
(Methuen. 205s. net.) 


TX. 


Tux section devoted to corporations in the final volume of 
Professor Holdsworth’s monumental history of English law 
is of peculiar interest at this time. He traces the development 
of the legal doctrine of an incorporate person, and shows how 
and why the law has had to control corporations of various 
kinds. 

A leading case, which is still valid, is that of the City Cor- 
poration in 1682. The author comments : 


recognize the crime of « onspilracy mn ike it necessary to revulate these 


same reasons which make it necessary for the law to 


groups of men who, when they act in combination, have far more 


power for vood orevil than any single man. The failure to recounize 
this principle in the case of Trade Untons of workmen or masters, 
and the abandonment by the State of any control over then 
activities, have shown that Sir Robert Sawver (Attorney-General in 


1682) was a true prophet ; for the abandonment by the State of 
has in effect set up a new feudalism, 


mischievous as the feudalism 


its sovereionty which is every 


whit as retrogre nits ideas, and a 


of the Middle 


of the political wisdom of 


mece 





Our modern experience is a striking inst 
the R lawyers taught 
corporals firm uncdet , 
the State are 


when they 
! 


yan 
ock and key 


keeping th 
the only 


the expedien y of * 
In fact, 


terms upon which the existenc 


creation by and subordination to 
of large associations of men ean be 
safely allowed to lead an active life.” 

Professor Holdsworth goes on to show that the courts @radu- 
ally evolved a method of controlling corporations, based on 
what we term the principle of ultra vires. That 
~*~ to engage in activities which were 


is to say, a 
corporation has no right 
foreign to the purposes for which it had been incorporated.” 
The author possibly underrated the adaptability and elasticity 
of the English law, which as a rule he is never tired of com- 
mending, when he seemed to despair of the State being able 
to control trade unions. For Mr. Justice Astbury’s recent 
judgment, in the National Seamen's and Firemen’s Union case, 
was Clearly based on this very doctrine of ultra vires, which 
made the general strike and that judgment 
obviously in accord with the traditional practice of the courts 
when dealing with corporations. We have cited this example, 
both for its immediate interest and as an illustration of the 
great value, to laymen as well as to lawyers, of Professor Holds- 
worth’s scholarly work. The section on * Remedies against 
the Crown ~ is also of great practical importance now that the 
departments and their officials tend to assume the position of 
the absolute mediaeval monarch, so that the individual citizen 
has less protection against them than he would have in the 


illegal : was 


Dominions and some foreign countries. 


THE ADOLESCENCE OF THE WORKING 
CLASS MOVEMENT 


A Short History of the British Working Class Movement. 
Vol. 1, 1789-1848. By G. D. H. Cole. (The Labour Pub- 
lishing Company. 6s.) 


Sunt aliquid manes: and the ghosts of the Industrial 
Revolution and its helpless victims, who stand gibbering at 
the back of the perilous theatre of modern Labour unrest, 
have yet to be appeased. There is such a thing as racial 


memory. It exists in birds and beasts ; it exists among men. 
Remembered by the working classes, not perhaps in precise 
outline and stetail, but assuredly in vague impression, are the 
days when it was a crime for two or three workmen to discuss 
wages conditions on the high road: when a gravid woman 


chained to a coaltruck drageed at it through the mine roads 


up to her thighs in water: when if was stipulated by factory- 


masters that not more than ene out of every five children 
sent from the workhouse to slave in a Lancashire mifl should 
be an idiot: when women were horsewhipped into weaving- 
sheds; and when parsons, who, on weekdays sat on the 


bench to inflict unsparing punishment on Labour * criminals,” 





proclaimed on Sunday that squalid suffering on earth was the 


best 
Such were some of the conditions out of which the Working 


yossible preparation for happiness elsewhere. 
Pj 


Class Movement was born, and it is to a brief summary of 
the different reactions to these conditions between the vears 
1789 and 1848 that Mr. Cole's Short History is devoted. ‘The 
very title is descriptive, and the reader need not expect from 
the book anything but but 
furnished with clarity certainly, and, making allowance for 


the curtest résume, that is 


the standpoint of the writer, with a general impartiality 
that will only occasionally evoke dissent and will always 
command respect. His narrative at times suffers somewhat 
from necessary compression, and rather lacks colour—a 


quality of which the modern historian appears to stand in 
deadly terror. In a_ reasoned narrative relation 
we are taken through the 
those fostered by the Corresponding Socicties, 
the Reformers whom Cobbctt led. the Owenite 
Unionists, and the Chartist movement, and we 
the abuses and tyrannies which produced them. 
Reform 1832 the middle the 
stood in sense united. for workers 


chain of 
various working-class revolts, 
the Luddites, 
Trades 
are shown 
Up to the 
working classes 
the believed that 
economic alleviation would flow from political reform. But 
Lord John Russell, 


year of and 


some 


they were soon grievously disillusioned 
* Kinalitv Jack,” 
swung back on industrial action. a course which had been made 
possible by the 1825. 
Once again defeat met them in the crushine of the so-called 
Labourers’ Revolt of 1830 (in the of which 

year-old labourer was hanged mainly for damaging a financier’s 
hat), in the fall of Owenism and in the ignominious collapse of 
the Grand National Consolidated Trade Union. This history 
of the seedtime of the Working Class Movement 
anyone who reads it look forward to Mr. Cole’s next volume 


saw to that and accordingly we find them 


the repeal of Combination Acts in 
a nineteen- 


COUPSe 


will make 


which will carry the story down to the present day. One 
rises from the book with the impression that economic 
* Jaws” are not perhaps so unalterable by human agency 
as professional economists would have us suppose. 

‘ > . 

SMARANDA 
Smaranda. By Lord Thomson of Cardingtoi Cape. 7s. td. net.) 


Castries in the Balkans. wooded mountains and. as a colden 
thread, the personality of a beautiful woman—or is it Bue- 
harest ?— give to this book of memories a romantic colouring 
that is at variance, pleasantly. with other political and diplo- 
matic side-lights upon the Balkans during the Great War. 
** Brigadier-General Y,” whose diary forms the greater part of 
the book, was sent in 1915 to stimulate the entry of Smaranda- 
land into the War on the side of the Allies. This record of 
his experiences until the time of * Y's ~ decease on January 
23rd, 1924 (the day on which the first Labour Ministry of 
Great Britain assumed office and Lord Thomson his Barony), 
is sufliciently indiscreet to embarrass those concerned and to 
interest readers who like to think between the lines. 

There is a fine description of Olympus seen superbly against 
the sunset. “IT said to B, * Look at that mountain to our left, 
you might pass by here twenty times and not see the top for 
clouds. Besides it is a famous spot, and vou can tell them 
all about it when you get home!’  B cast a careless glance 
on the rose-pink summit of Olympus and replied: * 1 don't 
think so much of that, sir, but that canal we came through 
was fine” Then kind of after-thought: ‘I 
suppose the Germans made it. German efliciency must have 
been presehed by the elementary schools of Battersea before 
the War.” 

Among the concluding sketches, ** The Keys of Jerusalem ”? 


he added as a 


is a satiric piece that will displease some. The long tragie 


tale of Western Thrace would have been better in brief form, 


but * A Lost Leader” the story of the commander of the 
White Army which invaded Southern Russia is powerful 
in its effect and terse moral. The best of these tales 


of Rumania is * Tu-whit, Tu-who “--the story of a fight 
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in a forest, when the armies of Smarandaland invaded Tran- 
sylvania, of the stampede of the wild animals and in the after 
quict, the melancholy mocking cry of an owl. The Ruman- 
ians may not like this book if they read it, but it can be heartily 
recommended as full of amusing remininseences. 


AND 


Robert 


POUNDS 


6s. net.) 


PENCE 


The Money Box. By Lynd. (Methuen. 


Mr. Lynp analyses with his characteristic humour those 
peculiar disabilities from which all men suffer, those occasional 
or habitual circumstances in which all men are reduced 
to an identical state of awkwardness or absurdity. 

* On being Measured for a Suit of Clothes” is a recapitu- 
Jation of all that unfortunate mankind has suffered in silence 
* There is an iron law of shaving,” 
says the author in “ A Sermon on Shaving.” ~ You must 
either not shave at all or vou must shave every day. Here 
there is no room for the moderate man, the lover of compromise, 
the good-natured being who likes to make the best of both 


and as seldom as possible. 


worlds. If you do not shave at all you will be respected. It 
vou shave regularly every morning you will be respected. But 


if vou attempt to strike a nice balance and shave one day and 
yrow a beard another, both camps will combine to denounce 
you. ‘There must be some powerful reason why moderation is 
praised in every other sphere of conduct but is anathematized 
Shaving is my daily actof hypocrisy. It enables me 
Certainly, we may 


in this. 
to fecl a better man without being one.” 
add. shaving is postponed until evening in Italy, but it is 
notorious that foreigners are unreasonable. Gratis is a theme 
which shows the childlike sameness of humanity : 
“it is extraordinary to 


it proves, 
despite science, the magic of words : 
what an expense of time and money people will go in order to 
get something for nothing ~ ; in the crush we lose cheerfully 
our heads and our hats. 

To that earlier world make-believe 
people travel far after childhood, Mr. Lynd carefully retains 


of from which most 
2 season ticket. 
is that on * Bed Knobs ~ 
riences that we can all duplicate in memory. 
those 


could be seen. which could be unscrewed so delightfully, and 


One of his best and most characteristic essavs 
in which he recalls mental expe- 
We remember 
brass knobs in which a strange distortion of ourselves 
which were so difficult to put on straight ozain. The modern 
child, sleeping in a wooden bed, as Mr. Lynd remarks, is not to 
he envied. In these days of distempered walls. what substitute 
can half-awakened children find for the fascinating floral wall- 


” 


papers of our early years % 


ALSACE 


(Methuen. 


A WAYFARER IN 


A Wayfarer in Alsace. By b. 8. Townroe. 7s. Gd.) 


Lirerary guide-hooks very much the fashion. Mr. 
Townroe has written a particularly good one, containing 
enough information to make it useful to wandercrs in Alsace 
and cnough to make it delightful. Very 
people will finish the book without wanting to go to Stras- 
not. 


are 


digression fow 
bourg, whether they have already been there or 

Mr. ‘Yownroe has tried, he telis us, to avoid political and 
racial but his sympathies are verv evideit!y 
and so, he thinks, zre those of the Alsetians, im spite ef 
Noisy Sianding as borderland 
between two civilizations so different as the Cailie anc the 
Teutonic, they could hard!y be a contented people, and their 


An 


French, 


las, 





some 


erumbling. they do on the 





grievances at the moment are Govious, Alsetian house- 


holder living ina town, our guide assures us, pays from bwo aad 
a half to three times more in toeal taxation thon houselioiders 
Hcfore the War Strasbourg emburl 
stiil 


for the purpose. A 


in the rest of Fran cd 
upon municipal 
interest 
of life insurance and sick insurance 


; > ee ant ‘ ' ; areer 
huge nuprovements, and is pas ing 


upon money borrowed sysiem 
so well though! out as to 


Many .Alsa- 


of their burden, 


be the pride of the people.is also 2 cosity affair. 
tians think that France should bear 2 pari 
especially since the German Republic has acted generously to 
Also 
the Alsatians have been made to fear for their religious liberties, 
and as devout Catholies they are resentful. When all is said, 
however, and a great deal is said and written, Mr. Townroe, 


her own municipalities who have borrowed in the past. 


a 


* after discussing the matter freely with professors and porters, 
editors and engineers, priests and peasants.” has come to the 
conclusion that Alsace has settled down with Surprising ease, 
and has become “a devoted and integral part of the Frene) 
Republic.” One man, in discussing the defects of Germay 
rule, remarked that “* they never understood our little jokes,” 
A very human criticism! Comprehensible enougli to all but 
Germans ! 

But it is when Mr. Townroe leaves evanescent polities and 
comes to eternal romance that we most enjoy his pages. We 
make with him many fascinating expeditions from Strasbourg, 
First of all we go to the tomb of Ste. Odile, at the top of one 
of the most famous hills in modern Europe, where a peaceful 
convent overlooks the scenes of unending struggle : where all 
Alsace for centuries has knelt, ** le coeur de F Alsace dites-vous— 
sans battements,” as Réné Bazin described it. 

Charlemagne and Richard Coeur de Lion both made pilgrim. 
age to the shrine of Ste. Odile, the char.n of whose memory still 
draws the faithful to pray. It was prophesied of her at her 
birth that “ the dove should subdue the lion.” Mr. Townroe 
tells the legend of its fullilment in a manner to explain its 
fascination to the most iperedulous. Krom Ste. Odile we got 
IWaut-Koenigsbourg. a military fortress of the Middle Ages 
restored by the ex-Kaiser. In the banqueting-hall to which 
the Kmperor used to pay an annual visit a ** trick ~ chair 
at the head of the table was designed for himself.“ Although 
to outward appearance it is the same height as the others 
anyone who sits in it is clevated well above his neighbours.” 
To-day 
Visitors are persuaded by the jocular custodian to sit in the 
Kaiser's chair. No sightseer, however, will go away entireh 
in a spirit of bitterness or ridicule. ** The fender of the great 
jireplace was made during the War and engraved on it are the 
of the INaiser uttered in this room, * Ich habe 
vewollt. ” 


the piace has become a holiday resort and_ short 


famous words 
cs nicht 
One word more and we must reluctantly turn away from this 
We would turn our readers’ atten- 
tion to the chapter entitled * Colmar.” | Mr. 
an old French diary written before the 
revolution, a story concerning the + executioner ? 
wortity of the per of Sir Walter Scott.” 


pleasant holiday in print. 
‘Townroe dis- 
covered recentiy in 
of Colmar—a 


story as he says, * 


THE MAGAZINES 


* Art we Losing Faith in Sea Power?” by Mr. Archibald Hurd 
He asks 
and calls 


in the Fortnightly contains some arresting statistics. 
“What is to be the future of the British [leet 7” 
attention to Mussolini's declaration that the future of Italy is 
on the sea. Sir Charles Russell's paper on ** Johnson, Gibbon 
and Boswell” is for those true lovers of Johnson for whom 
every new detail which iilustrates his character is a delight. 

In this montivs Conlemporary an article from the pen of the 
late Mr. Harold Spender on ~The Monarchy and Foreign 
Affairs,” Hie tells a story 
of a quarrel beween Edward VIL and the ex-Kaiser, caused 
by King Edward's suggestion at the funeral of the Emperor 
Frederick, that out of respect to his memory and known wishes. 


is gessipy and very entertaining. 


Alsace and Lorraine should be returned to France. and 
Schleswig to Denmark. How many dead men might. still 
be alive had the King’s suggestion been carried out! 
* Will the Kaiser Come Back?” by Mr. E. HH. Wilcox, dis- 


cusses the possibility that Prussia may again be governed bya 
liohenzollern, and concludes that William. the eldest son of 
the ex-Crown Prince, aged nineteen, and completely unknown 
to the public, may conceivably have a chance. In ™ The 
Necessary Reform the General Medical Council,” Dr: 
Herbert Snow pleads, as we have pleaded. for a non-medical 


of 


clement. and for a court of appeal for individuals, consisting 


of three doctors and two laymen. “ Christianity and the 
Oriental Mystery Religions,” by Canon Gamble will deeply 
interest all those who regard the origins of Christian 


mysticism as of supreme importance to the Faith. 

A specially good mumber of Blackwood contains an article 
on * Indian Rule and Rulers,” by Col. R. L. Kennion, which 
should be pondered on by these who talk glibly on both sides 
on the question of English rule in India. Ile is no reactionary. 
He believes in the inereasing participation of natives in the 
government of the country, but he believes that our withdrawal 
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would leave India to a terrible fate, a prey to wars and tyran- 
nies whose cruelty the Western imagination hardly conceives. 
Those among the natives who wish us away say, “ Let us not 
be accursed with the contamination either of your goodness or 
* Some Conditions of Good Talk,” by Mr. J. B. 
* talk.” in the old 
It is pleasant to 


of your evil.” 
Priestley. is full of wit and humour. Is 
sense of the word, coming back into fashion ? 
listen to a Voung writer who says that marriage * sets out on 
its happiest and most prosperous voyages when it is launched 
It is not, he thinks, to literature that we 


‘Tn this matter of talk 


petween men and women literature is but the clumsy twisted 


on floods of talk.” 
must look for the best conversation. 


shadow of life.” 

Sir T. Comyn Platt, in the National Review, describes the 
person and way of life of * The New Shah,” already upon his 
im = A man still under fifty, with a fine 
soldierly presence, and the manners of a European, he is 


Teheran. 
indeed a striking personality. IHlis position, our author tells 
Assassination 
Willhe 
be able to establish law and order, improve communications 
for At 
our author declares he has not the terrible foe of Bolshevism 


us, is like that of all usurpers, a periious one. 
threatens every usurper. The Shah's hope is inthe army. 


trade, and . introduce new industries ? any rate 


to deal with. The Russian authorities carried on a peace 
propaganda in North Persia, but without suecess. Faith in 
Allah has been too strong a barrier. Mr. Maxse writes of 


“Colonel Ifouse as Potential President of U.S.A.” with a 
shudder. 

The Empire Review for May has a brilliant list of contri- 
butors, among them ‘John Morley,” i.ec., the editor has 


reprinted a review of * Mr. Swinburne’s New Poems,” written 


by the late Lord Morley in 1866. It is a fine piece of invective: 





which resulted in the withdrawal of the volume in question, 
Lord Mork \ reeretted th publication of the criticism. The 
critics of to-day would seem powerless to accomplisit such 
execution— for good or evil. Mr. Augustine Birrell writes 


an appreciation of the late * Jackson of Trinity,” which will 
delight the friends of the late 


lodern World,” explains for the 


*Sub-master.” Lord Haldane. 


in” Science and the learned 
not for the stmple— the scientific theories of Professor A. N, 


Whitehead, believes 
deliverance the physical 
Mr. Desmond MeCarthy is to be congratulated on a charming 


who he 


from spectres of materialism.” 


short story entitled ** The Most Miserable of Men.” Mr. Nevill 
Lytton asks “Is Bull Fighting Doomed?” He sees good 
reason to hope that a sudden passion for football in Spain * will 


shortly close a dark chapter in the sporting records of Europe.” 


The English readable short 
to * Too Mueh 


Ilarrison. 


a long list ef 
papers, among nid eall attention 
Schooling —Is it True ?°° by Mr. M. EK. 

Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews’s adventures 
Ancient Man.” in The We 
the strect as surely as the 


Review has very 


them we w 


wld To-day, wiil fascinate the man in 
nthropologist, 


FICTION 


LOVE SPORTES AND HOKUM 
The Oldest Land. By Coralie Stanton and He i Hoske 
raoer ana ¢ vel 73. &t. net.) 
Fairy Gold. By ¢ pt Mackenzis. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Att the world loves a love story, but even in that realm 
there are degrees. When one reads in The Oldest Land : 
('] lia w ' It v a world hardly real. She alone 
n i the 1 " her yp werful, dominant. maecnetic. 
with his Carll s and strong light-brown hair, with leonn 
Lt | Wi 


th 
ition, one realizes at 
the least 
reader's experience of life, without truth, in the hopes of 


amazing weakness of the grammatical 
that the 
extending 


\part from notiein 


md verbal consti once book 


Was written without intention of any 


flattering the empticr dreams of those who live without 
thought. It is a sad fact that the majority of women — and 
these books are written for unintelligent women and the men 


Who admire them —harbour in their vacant hearts a childish 
dream to be, somehow and someday, the savage mate of some 
strong man amid an exotic setting. The dream satisfies them. 
- of films and plays, as well as books, trade 


Oldest 


\ large percent 





on this futile delusion. ‘Therefore the heroine of The 


“has opened for us a way of 


“On the Trail of 
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. TH “Nee ee ee a See 
Remarkable Tributes to This New Method of Learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German 
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“T have tried nearly 
all the popular brands 
of Tobacco ... none 
were so ‘pally’ as this 


BARNEY’S of yours.”’ | 


They do say that vou must live with a man to 
know him. Perhaps, also, you can obtain a more 
reliable estimate of a product from the immediate 
area of its manufacture than from the distant 
places of its fame, 

Barney's is manufactured at Newcastle and the testi- 
mony reproduced beneath bears a North Shields address 
(the original letter can be inspected at the Bureau address 


beneath). North Shields being but “next door” to 
Newcastle, Barney's, obviously, is sufficiently worthy to 
surmount that local handicap which occasionally with- 


holds due credit from man or product of the native heath. 


l add.” says this North Shields 
smoker, vet oie more letter of congratu- 

- t Larne I have tried nearly 
popular brands of toba none 

were so satisfying ond * pally” as this 
“bacey of yours. It is undoubiedly the 


real uff, and with the assistance of a 
riar advertise tiself as ‘solid 
ri ae Lhai 
* Pall he say Others have termed it “ Cheery,” 
rT t ’ ‘ ’ er 

@— hunny an«] Honest. One smoker, w riting 
’ Tt? ° ‘ , . ” 
recently of Barney's said, “ Last week I found a friend. 


Barney’s is just that—a friend; all that a friend should 
be and is: true and constant; a joy to the glad, solace 
when you’re sad; company, consolation, and all those 
other things known to every man who loves a pipe 
and has found the tobacco which really suits him. 


~ J]/1 the oz: three strengths @ 
Parsons? I'l ld), Vunchbowle (full), 
Of gsod Tebacconists — everywhere. 


£4 ‘N n-tyt 


i a fs 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Salt is salt all the world 
over, but the salt that in 

any climate never varies 
in its fine white purity is 


(erebos) 


SALT 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Supplied to the House of Lords. 
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MoUUNg 
USE THE 


PANTECHNICON 


Removal and Storage Service 
Established since 1830. 

Furniture Depositories and Strong Rooms. in 
Central London. 
Experts in Household Removals, Warehousing, 
and Packing for Abroad. 
Special Accommodation for Storage of Luggage 
always accessible. 


MAY WE ESTIMATE AND ADVISE YOU 
FREE OF CHARGE ? 


Pfice and Depositories : 


MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone : 
HN fel if . 
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Iand is & solitary and young woman who picks up, in Africa, 
yith a small band of muscular and mentaHy benighted men, 
all of whom fall hopelessly in love with her and the most 
gpectacular of whom she wins, after a running fight for his 
vamp. 


“ > 


person with a 
This is not to say that the book is written incompetently 
itis most brilliantly done after its own kind. The heroine is 
not even very beautiful ; attractive and womanly rather, self- 
gerificing, courageous. The African background, complete 
with black magic, poison, a demented villain and all, is skil- 
filly introduced, It is simply that nothing in the book bears 
any resemblance to the real experience of any living person. 
Its unreality even carries the authors away : it is with wicked 
glee that one reads towards the end of the book: “ It was a 
very quiet wedding though two Bishops were present.” 

That is not intended to be funny. It is sheer artlessness. 

Fairy Gold is also a love-story, almost a sweetly pretty 
one, With a setting no less exotic than that of The Oldest Land, 
pecause it is a Channel Island instead of a mysterious jungle, 
But the characters in it do live and move in accordance with 
one’s experience. The two sisters, Venetia and Vivien, who 
beautify the little island with their presence, and Dick, the 
young oflicer who commands the war-time garrison there, 
might be anyone’s friends. They behave according to human 
codes, and their love-story is all the more moving because it 


Is probable : - 


This is where he 1 ] L foxeloves grow. She would ] 
I r have told him that, if she had cared nothing about him. 
it 3not the sort of 1 rk you m le to people y uu did not care 
al . she must have id to herself that he would | her 
June, and obviously he would never be here in June unless he loved 
ie To talk about foxsloves ike that would be a mockery unless 
she wined he wa i ) or himself how tall t] 
It is not that Mr. Comvton Mackenzie does not idealize 


his characters, for he most certainly does. Ife clearly liked 


Vivien, and the colt-like Venetia even more, and present 


them as attractively as he can, showing them in their be- 
haviour, in their thoughts, the lovable. proud creatures thev 
were to his creative imagination. int one would recognize 
thm if one met them: they are individuals. One would 
ever recognize the heroine of The Oldest Land ; for she is only 
the projection of a cheap dream and has no personality of her 
wn. 

fhe writing of Fairy Gold is often exquisite : sometimes 
just a little too profuse and lavishiy descriptive, though even 
it is enjoyable. The characters in it are delightful, par- 
ticularly that of John Ifolt, the istand farmer,and the privates 
ind non-commissioned officers whom Dick commanded: 
Sir Morgan Romare, father of the two girls, has a good deal 
to be said for him, too. A mediaeval knight marooned on 
s island in the twentieth century, almost bringing himself 
ud his family to grief by his stiff-necked folly, he is still the 
kind of person one is glad to have heard about and in whom 
ne ean believe. If Mr. Mackenzie has painted his picture 


right colours, touched up the portraiture a little, it is still 


1 living picture, whereas The Oldest Land is only one ot 


\ 
+ 


ose ugly posters which still linger on our hoardings, and 
promise the impossible perfections of a lic to the unthinking 


nuitit we Ss. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Fatal Face. By William Le Queux. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d.)—In his anxiety that the opening mystery 
should remain a mystery, Mr. Le Queux hardly holds our 
attention sufliciently to persuade us to make the necessary 





effort to follow the turns and twists of his plot. It is, Moreover, 


| not in the best taste at this moment for the author of a work 


f fiction openly to accuse Germany of intending to make a 
sudden attack “in the great To-merrow.” The scene of the 
book is chiefly laid on railways and in hotels, and the story 
hurries between the various villains and their victims in a 
manner which is often rather obscure. There is an air of 
ittificial excitement and hubbub about the whole novel, but 
tcannot be said that the interest is well sustained. 





The Education of a Young Man. By Marius Lyle. (The 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net.) A cleverly written story about a 
Peculiar eounty family of great charm but considerable 
eccentricity and even unpleasantness. The tale is told in the 
lrst person and somewhat pretentiously. One will soon cease 

believe in sinister families of high degree, so many have 
been deseribed since Mr. Michael Sadicir paved the way. 


SO Re ee ee 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


MiscennANnous :— Evolution in’ Modern Art. By Frank 


Rutter. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) Ten Months in Bolshevic 
Prisons. By Trene Doubasseff. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 

Naval Prints. sy ic. Keble Chatterton. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 1 Manual of Radioactivity. By 
G. Hevesy and F. Paneth. Translated by R. W. Lawson. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.) The Eighteenth 


Brumaire of Louis Bonapart. By Karl Marx. Trans- 
lated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 
4s. 6d.) Religion and Folklore of Northern India. 
By W. Crooke. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

The ¢ ockpit of Peace. By P. Tuohy. (Murray. 


is. 6d.) Rrahms. By Jeffrey Pulver. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d.) biliage Idylis. sty S. L. Bensusan. 
(Noel Douglas. 12s. 6d.) City Street Names. By 
l.. Zettersten. (Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d.) Man- 


dates. By F. White. (Cape. 5s.) 
History :—A Short History of Spain. By WW. D. Sedgwick. 





(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) Charles Buller and Responsible 
Government. By KE. M. Wrong. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) Cranmer. By C. Hi. Smyth. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) Race and Histon he 
By KE. Pittard. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) Lord Corn- 
wallis. ‘Iwo Volumes. By Sir Georce Forrest. (Black- 
well. 36s.) A Literary History of the English People. 
Volume Il. By J. J. Jusserand. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
15s.) French Society in the ishteenth Century. By 
Louis Dueros. (Bell. 16s.) The History of Western 
Europe. Revised and enlarged. [Two Vohimes. By 
3. Hi. Robinson. (Ginn 15s. each.) 

LITERA' Ii} Giecn Pati J i Br nev. (‘1 f 
Press.) The Mind of John keat By C. D. The 
(Oxford Un rsity Pres i2 6d Poems of 
Eighteenth Century By K. W. ¢ i. (tI 
6s.) San Cole | KL Tayloi i tlugh » fa i 
Fausset (Cape. Ivs. Gd.) j KL pistola Vol. 
VI. Edited by P.S. Allen. (Oxford University Press. 28s, 

Natura EHstory :— British Birds By A. Thorburn. (Long- 
mans. Vol. IT 16s.) Friends of Field a Forest, 
By hk. EK. ilelme. (Relig lract Societv. 7s. 6d.) - 
The Nervous Mechanisi f Plants. B J. C. Bose. 
(Lonemans. 16s.) 

Nove.s :— Two or Three Graces. By Aldous I! lev. (( ) 
and Windus. 7s. Gd.) The Pereni Bachelor. B 
Anne Parrish. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Th | BY 
Abbot. By dgar Wallace (IHiodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.)— Stol Budget. By J. S. Fh r 
(Ilodder and Stoughton is. 6d.) Gullibl I"; . 
ty R. W. Lardner. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


MOTORING NOTES 


* 

Tuk expenses incurred by the motorist are very largely in 
his own hands. Motoring may be very costlv, but it 

also be cheap. This is the day of the owner-driver, and 
manufacturers have at last realized that to appeal to him 
a car must be simple in construction, easy to manipulat 
and economical to maintain. As a rule, the owner-driy 
is in a large measure his own mechanic. What he requires 


is a trustworthy and economical ear at a reasonable pri 


and if he takes a little trouble he can find just what he wants. 

Some costs there are which are incurred however little 
the car be used: others are governed by the mileagi 
covered. The first are really overhead charges, and these 
include interest on capital outlay, reckoned at 5 per cent 
rate of depreciation ; tax al the rate of £1 per horse-power ; 
insurance, a very necessary item, particularly so far as third 
party risks are concerned lriving licence, 5s. per annum ; 
and garage expenses, if the car be not kept at home. ‘These 
overhead charges are meurt d whether the total mileag for 
the vear be 1,060 or 100,000 miles. 

The question of depreciation is important, and in the 
case of a new car the amount ts msiderable rhe moment 
a new car has been taken n the road it becomes second 
hand. It may be assumed that a new car will give fi 
Vears ol pertect service und will still be wort ibout 7) per 
cent. of its original value ih owner should, theretore, 
be prepared to deduct a certain sum annually from t alu 
of his car, so that w La new e has t e bought, say, 
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at the end of five years, he will not feel the strain so much. 
In the case of a good quality car the rate of depreciation 
should be reckoned at 30 per cent. the first vear and 12} per 
cent. each year afterwards ; when one of the cheaper models 
is bought, the rate the first vear should be calculated at 
40 per cent. with 10 per cent. for the next four years. It 
will be seen, therefore, that if a car cost £500, a sum of £150 
will have to be written off the first year: if the car cost 
£120, the first year’s deduction will be £48. On the other 
hand, if a good second-hand car be bought, it wiil be necessary 
to deduct only 10 per cent. for a moderetely high-priced 
vehicle, or 12) per cent. for a cheaper model. Investing in 
a second-hand car, therefore, reduces the cost of motoring 
very considerably. 

Running costs depend entirely upon the mileage covered, 
and they are made up of petrol, oil, grease, tyres, renewals 
and repairs. The quantity of petrol used depends largely 
upon the horse-power of the ear. The tiny * sevens” will 
do forty to forty-five miles to the gallon: a twelve horse- 
power should do twenty-five to thirty miles to the gallon ; 
while a high-powered car will not do more than twelve to 
Thus the amount of spirit used varies not 
only with the distance covered but also with the power of 
the engine. Most cars are very light indeed upon oil. A 
small car will easily run 1,500 miles on a gallon, while the 
largest cars require only a gallon for 600 to 800 
Grease is a small matter, and 5s. to 10s. a year is enough 
to allow tor this item. 

Modern tyres are so uniformly good that they can easily 
cover 10,000 Many of them will give this amount 
of service on the rear wheels and still be good enough for 
another five or six thousand miles on the front wheels. This 
item in the cost is therefore not a heavy one. In the case 
of a new car or a second-hand car with new tyres fitted, 
no fresh covers should be required during the first twelve 
months, alihough a couple of tubes may have to be purchased. 
It may be reckoned that if the 
vear, under normal conditions, this will comprise the total 
cost in this connexion. To secure these results, however, 
it is essential that the tyres be looked after properiy. 

It is rather diflicult to give any exact details regarding 
the cost of renewals and repairs, because so much depends 
upon the way in which the car is looked after and upon the 
frequency with which the necessary adjustments are made. 
A new car should require no attention in this respect during 
the first two vears, provided the whole engine be overhauled 
annually; during the last three years a sum of £5 to £10 
should easily cover all that is likely to be needed. If the 
car be bought second-hand, what renewals are needed at the 
time will be added to the purchase price, and an allowance 
of £5 to £8 per annum should afterwards be quite enough, 

* * * * 
CrossinG LONDON. 





fourteen miles. 


miles. 


miles. 


wheels be retyred once a 


The first edition of the R.A.C. road map showing recom- 
mended routes into, out of, round and across London, which 
was recently issued, having been exhausted, a second edition 
is now in the The map is of particular value to 
motorists who are not intimate with London, as it clearly 
where traflic is heaviest and how it may best be 


press. 


shows 
avoided. 
Tourist Troeuy Races. 

Entries for the Tourist Trophy metor cycle races have 
closed with a total of 133. The races consist of three events — 
the Senior. the Junior and the Lightweight. The Sidecar 
and Ultra-Lightweight races have been dropped from this 
years programme. The entry includes five Italians, a 
Spaniard, and an Australian, and it is expected that a South 
African will also be riding. The races take place in the 
Isle of Man during the week June 14th 18th. 

A GUARANTEED Tyre. 

So great are the improvements of recent years in tyres 
that few motorists ever give a thought to this part of the 
equipment. But when running with a semi-worn tyre there 
is always a lurking fear of bursts. Users of Pirelli tyres will 
in future be guaranteed against bursts or blow-outs for 
twelve months from the date of purchase with a mileage 
limit of 10,000—a strikingly confident testimony to the 
quality of the tyre. 

k. T. Brown, 


RY 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
AFTER THE STRIKE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ir will be some time before it is possible to form q true 
estimate of the losses and gains arising out of the recent 
strike. For one thing, it is necessary to remember that 
its nominal cause —namely, the Coal Problem —is still yp. 
solved, and that problem indeed, in a sense, has become ! 
still further complicated by the disturbance occasioned 
to the industries of the country. Moreover, until some 
days —and possibly some weeks —have passed it will not 
be possible to say how much actual damage has been 
sustained, and, above all, whether we have been able to 
capture the spirit of hearty co-operation in endeavouring TI 
to recover the losses sustained and to overtake the delays 
and hindrances of the past fortnight. ; 
Risk in Prices. 

Meanwhile, readers of these columns may desire some 
explanation of the remarkable manner in which the City 
has, up to the present, recorded its views of the matter, 
Whether we turn to the record of the Money Market, the 
Stock Exchange, or the Foreign Exchanges, it might 
almost be supposed that the nation had been under the 
influence of some stimulating influence instead of having 
been visited by a calamity fraught with dangers threaten. 
ing the very Constitution itself. In the Money Market the 
effect of the crisis was to occasion a temporary rise in 
rates, but there has since been a decline to the pre-strike 
level, while in the Foreign Exchanges the value of the 

sritish pound as measured in American currency has 
risen to the highest point since 1914, and as regards Stoek ont 


= 14 in 


=> 
= 


THE 


Exchange securities the following short but representative 
list tells its own story : a 
SomE REPRESENTATIVE STOCKS, —e 
Price, Rise com. 
Tuesday, pared with == 
Isay 18th. May 3rd " 
Consols oe oe oe ee o- 1} _ 
5 percent. War Loan ea oe . li 
Victory Bonds re os ee ‘a 1} KN 
34 per cent. Conversion ee ee ee 2} AYN 
Austrian 6 per cent. es ee es } AN 
Hungarian 7$ per cent. es ee ee | WN 
Great Western Railway... es ee 5} 
L. M. and S. Railway oe ee 0 1 e 
Southern Deferred .. ee ee es 5 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco oe ee ee 6s. 3d 
Imperial Tobacco” .. os eo ea 3s. 9d 
Lloyds Bank oe os ae +s Is. 3d 
Wm. Cory... ee ee ee Tr 3s. 
J. and P. Coats és ee oe in 2s. 3d 
Courtaulds ‘ we o-« ee ae : 
Anglo-Persian Oil .. sa a -“ is 
Burmah Oil .. a os ee oe ; 
De Beers Diamond es ee i 





Chartered oe oe ee wa 24.6 Tid. iY 
Wiuy Markets WerE Firm. 

The explanation of the equanimity of the City during 
the strike is to be found in the fact that apprehensions ol 
some such disturbance had occasioned such caution in 
advance that the technical condition of 
exceptionally sound, and with no pressure to sell stocks 
prices proved sensitive to the smallest buying orders. 
On the day preceding the strike and on the day following 
when it became quite clear that the T.U.C. was embarking 
upon its suicidal and semi-revolutionary movement, there 
were two questions uppermost in the minds of the City. 
The first was: Would the men obey the call to cease 
work ? The second was: What would be the effect ol 
the strike of nearly four million workers upon the remain- 
ing forty millions of the population? Both questions 
were quickly answered. The union men did obey the call. | 
The nation, however, refused to be panic-stricken or even 
alarmed, and within three days it was seen that the strike 
must utterly fail because the people had risen to the occa 
sion and had demonstrated their power not merely to 
endure hardships but to reduce the hardships theimsclyes 
by their own self-imposed and well-ordered activities: 

RevivAL oF Optimism. 

From the foregoing developments it 


markets was 





followed as 4 


matter of course that with the actual collapse of the 
strike should have come a very marked change in seuth 
ment, and that the change should haye been promptly & 
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‘Miss PEGGY O’NEIL writes: 
I find my Clyno 

an absolute treasure 

Its just fine.” 


The New 13 h.p. 


4-Seater 
(as illustrated) 


$260 
CLY NO 


CARS = 


THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922), LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Showrooms 


ROOTES Ltd., 


Rooles 
Lodge Place, 
Manchester: 


St 

















me cee eet ORR 


ao 























and Export Dept.: 
New Bond Street, W. I. 
Service Work 
John’s Wood nad 
LOOKERS Ltd. 


141 


N.W. 8 


an 


app 


VERYONE who 
EK enthusiastic about the ear as is Miss Peggy O’Neil. 
For the Clyno combines economical upkeep with ample 
power, absolute ease of control, perfect suspension and 
sarance of individuality. 


Miss Teagy ONeil & her new Clyno. 


drives a Clyno is every bit as 








All Br, 


. Wakefield” House, Cheapside, Lo 





—buy your 
Wakefield 


Castrol 
Motor Oil 


in or from Bulk. 


The larger the container the lower the rate 
per gallon, so that by buying a drum you 
gain "both in cash and convenience. 

If vou require a fill on the road, 
CASTROL can be purchased with all con- 
fidence from Wakefield Branded Tanks and 
Oil Cabinets in leading gar ages all over the 
country. Our recommended price for a quart 





Wakefield 


of CASTROL “CW” from bulk is 1/6, 

‘ASTROL “C” 1/8, and CASTROL “ XL” 
1/10 thus you can buy these world-famous oils 
for less than the heapest competitive brand in 
tins, so benefiting your engine whil wing your 
pocket. 


But whether you buy by the tin, drum, 
or from bulk, for the best results 
it must be Wakefield CASTROL! 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., . 


ubrrcation 


Ss 






Gy 
VWs 

















Read what a 1.74 h. p. Ral: igh mill do! 


1,079 miles in 6 days “in wild weather and over wild 
country, petoa 6.9 without a single involuntary stop,” 
by the 1.74 h.p. Raleigh, and certified by 7 Motor-Cycl 
(photo aioe through the wildest part of north-west 


Scotland 


RALEIGH 


Vhe 1.74 h.p. includes expanding brakes, all-chain 
stroke engine, Sturmey- drive an i low riding posi- 
1: tion. Tax 30s. With sound 
Archer gear-box, kick- “ogee “bases 
reason is it styled the 
starter, Dunlop Cord tyres, most wonderful value in 
spring forks internal the moivr-cvcle world.” 
Price £28, or by easy sscesaieee ‘Gin which case a 


year’s insurance is included)—£7 down and 43, 3 
per month. 


Note.—All solo models 10s. extra to cover present increase 
in price of tyres. Combinations 15s. extra Send for 
catalogue of solos and combinations up to 7.98 h.p. Free 
trial runs arranged, 

THE RALEIGiL CY¥CLI CO., LTD rTINGHAM 
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Models from 
£260 to £860 


individual 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 





XO pe-fection 
i 


HUMBER LTD. 
COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 


Showroms: 94 New 
W. 1. 


West End 


Bond Street, 








" Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 1. 

Repairs and Service Depot: 

Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


to dominate any road condition. 


Te drive a Humber is, in the judgment of Owners, 


fort, greater engine power, more pronounced accelera- 
tion, or a wonderfully sprung chassis, but rather the 
combination of these attributes, coupled with many 


with consistency the multitudinous things that stand for 


—e 


Consistency 


It is not merely 
the Humber lays claim to exceptional com- 


features, that enables the Humber to perform 
in Modern Car efficiency. 


May we send you particulars 
and illustrated catalogue ? 





























15/40 


H.P. 4/5 





sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


a . cant 
No Shareholders No Commission 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 

FROM 2/3 A YARD 

PATTERNS POST FREE. : 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


— —_— —_—____— —— -— oe 


$$ 


the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


| Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 
1925) - . - - £2,161,704 


Deposits (Qct., 1925) - - £40,790,229 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, 5.W.1 
(Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

and Buchanan Street. 
Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Glasgow 














Correspondence Lnvited 





Ltd. 


THE 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund sak kes ‘ “ 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
| tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
| Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
|! Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
Tokyo, ‘T'sinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 83,500,000 
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K. YANO, London Manager. 
London Office. 7 Bishopsgate, F.C. 2. 
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sessed in price movements. For it must not be forgotten 
that for many months, indeed, it might be said for a much 
JongeT period, there has been anxiety concerning Labour 
unrest in this country which had been shared by other 
countries in Europe, so that when the great challenge to 
constitutional government came, it was felt that the 
results must necessarily be far-reaching for a very long 
time tocome. No doubt we shall have from time to time, 
gs we have had before, matters of dispute between par- 
ticular industries and their Unions. but it seems probable 
that these disputes will be of a more rational character, 
with a disposition to consider the real merits of the case 
and to determine them to an extent to which they have 
not been determined for a long time past by the actual 
enditions of the industry itself. 


, 
/ 
| 
. 


REASONS CAUTION. 

So long, however, as there is a stoppage in the coal 
industry, it is useless to look for a trade revival, for the 
yerv founc'ation of industrial activity, namely, an assured 
supply of <oel at reasonable rates, is lacking. Therefore, 
to attem} to measure the cost at the present time by any 
comparison. for example, with the cost of the great coal 
strike in 1921, is obviously futile, and not until the coal 
mines have been restarted and the industrial machinery 
js once more going ahead at full steam, can there be any 
attempt even to make a rough calculation of the loss 
entailed to the nation by the events of the last fortnight. 


FOR 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RIsE IN THE &. 
Not the least interesting feature accompanying the conclusion 
of the strike was the great rise in the value of the British 
pound. For the first time since the War sterling last Saturday 
was for a short time actually above the level of the dollar. 
It was a circumstance which naturally fired the imagination. 





[t may be well, however, to remember that to some extent 
the rise was connected with developments in other countries 
which really constitute one of the disquieting features of the 


ituation. During the past fortnight there has been a further 
persistent fall in French, Belgian and Italian currencies 


which have touched the lowest points on record. In Belgium, 
asin France, the currency crisis is linked with political crises, 
but, so far as may be judged, such is not the case in Italy. 
There may have been some misjudgment in giving oflicial 
support to the lira at too high a level, but there is little doubt 
that the break in the lira has been largely sympathetic with 
the slump in French and Belgian currencies. That slump has 
not only affected Italy’s trade, but has probably prompted 
a good deal of speculative selling of the lira by various foreign 
centres. However that may be, there can be no question 
that in considering the general financial outlook the serious 
currency problems on the Continent of Europe must not be 
overlooked. They have already played their part in con- 
tributing to industrial depression in this and in some other 
countries, and the complete solution of these European 
difficulties has still to be found. 
* * * * 
SomE InsurANCE RESULTS. 

The steadiness of insurance shares is undoubtedly justified 
by the character of most of the Reports which have been 
issued. At a recent meeting of the Alliance Assurance, the 
Chairman was able to make a thoroughly satisfactory state- 
ment, for, although the transfer into Profit and Loss from 
the Fire Account was not so much as in the previous year, 
most of the figures showed an expansion. The total interest 
earnings, indeed, for the year were £363,000 against £304,000, 
the greater part being included in the Profit Transfers. The 
dividend was maintained at 16s. per share as for the previous 





year, the cost of the dividend, however, being increased 
owing to the lower rate of tax deduction. 
* * * * 
EAGLE, STAR. 

Finally, it may be noted that at the Annual Meeting of the 
Eagle, Star and British Dominions, good figures were disclosed 
by the Chairman. Premium Income reached the very 
high figure for the year of £3,874.000, being an increase of 
nearly £67,000 over the previous year. The Assets were 
shown at £20,627.460, or an increase over the previous year 
of £880,221. The total of Reserves over all departments, 
excluding Life and without counting Paid-up Capital, was 
over 100 per cent. of the Premium Income. 

* * * * 
Liverroor, AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 

The Accounts of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company also are excellent and, with the exception 
of one year, constitute, I believe, the best records in the 
history of the Company. The Fire Premiums amounted to 


£4,928,000 and Underwriting Profit was £218,000 or 4.4 per 
cent. The total Premiums of the Company amounted to 
£10,039,600 and net Underwriting Profit to £420,000. The 
total Interest, including Life and Leasehold Redemption 
Account, was £452,000, Dividend per share 22s. against 20s. 
At the annual meeting a well-mcrited tribute was paid to 
the manegement. 
* * * * 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE. 

The increase announced in the dividend of th 
and Lancashire Insurance Company from 14s. t 
thoroughly justified by the character of the Annual Report. 
After providing for the Final Dividend, the surplus carried 


London 


® 15s. is 





forward to Profit and Loss was increased from £1,224,000 
to £1,452,000. In fact, apart from deductions for Income 
Tax and £25,000 set aside for Staff Pensions, practically 


all underwriting Profits were retained and added to Reserves 
in one form or another. The Funds of the Company, including 
the Life Funds of the Law, Union and Rock and the separiic 
Funds of the auxiliaries owned and controlled by the London 
and Laneashire Insurance Company increased by more than 
£1,100,080 to the present figure of £18,877,000. A. W. K. 


*“ THE SPECTATOR” BY POST. 

Many applications have reached us for extra copies of the 
emergency 1 THe Srecraror of May 8th, 1926. We have 
reserved a certain number of copies for readers who have been 
unable to obtain this particular number of Tue Specraror 
through normal channels. Copies will be posied to 
who write to the Subscription Department, Tie Srecra 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
pence in stamps. The yearly subscription to Tue Specraror is 
30/-, including postage to any part of the world. New 
are invited to complete the subscription form below, and return 
it to THe Spectator Office, thereby ensuring weekly 
delivery of the paper by post. 
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ing address for 52 weeks, for which | remit- 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


here is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


Ideas of Beauty in 


Curtains and Carpets 


vary in everyone of us. That is why Story’s exhibit such an extensive 
range both in design and colour. When you are anxious to secure 
exactly the effect which pleases you--and nothing else, visit 


STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Story and Co., Ltd. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MAY 24th, 25th and 26th HAROLD LLOYD in ‘**‘ GRANDMA'S 
BOY,” a live-reel Comedy: ‘*‘ RUGGED WATER,” starring Lois 
Wilson, Wallace Beery and Warner Baxter, etc. 

MAY 27th, 28th and 29th.—** STELLA MARIS ” from W. J. Locke's 
Novel, with Mary Philbin and Elliott Dexter; Buster Keaton in 
** THE NAVIGATOR”; Comedy, Felix, ete. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


zwbove Company was 
7 Chancery 
Kutter, 

notice 








The 64th ordinary general meeting of the 
held on the 5th May at the Chief Administration Offices, 
Lane, London, W.C., with the Governor, Mr. F. W. Pascoe 
in the Chair, Mr. A. S. Rogers, the Secretary, read the 
convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said : 


May IT e#ssume that as usual vou will take the 


accounts and report es reed? We are met together on a very 
momentous occasion. Most of us are thinking deeply and saying 








little. It is country is 


to he: yy 


s.mply 


a question of this—whether this 
tered by a chosen Government, authorised by the King, 





elected by the people, or whether it is (o be dominated by an 
organization self-authorized, self-constituted, end speaking (or 
«claiming to speak) for only a comparatively smell minority. On 


such a question there can be no doubt as to the answer, and we car 
iook forward to the result with calm but sure and certain confider 
You will notice from the report that, es happens rarely, there have 


the 


nec. 











been no changes of any kind in either the chief directorate or 
executive. We suffered a painful loss through the sudden death of 
our veluel United States manager, Mr. Meilwaine. Mr. Hendry 
is in America reviewing the situetion. On his recommendation 
we have decided to appoint Mr. Henr Gray es our inanoeer for the 
astern Department. Hehas been Mr. Mellwaine’s right-hand man 
for many years, and hes cerned our complete con nee. 

We have also to record with much reeret the death of Mr. Cotin C 
Gulltland. who had done yeoman work as our moaneger in Inelia. 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

The business which we have is healthy, and, on the whole, con- 
sistently lucrative, but we are still waiting paticntly for that 
progress which the war interrupted. Having been amongst the 
original pioneers in exploiting the foreign field, the London and 
Lancishire ha alwoves had a substantia! parti pation in it busine Ss 
and its profit. 

Home Fire Bestxvess. 

The results of our business in Greet Britain in 1925 have been in 
accordance with precedent. We experienced no important losses 
to spoil the record. This vear has opened less satisfactorily. You 
will doubtless have noticed, for instance, the lengthening list of 
fires which have oceurred in country houses, some of them of 
historic interest. So far as we are concerned, our perticipation in 
these losses has been very nominal. It is astonishing that so 
many risks, particulerly private houses, in towns as we vt s in the 
‘country, offord such constant evidence of policyholders being 
insufficiently insured. 

Foreign Fire Business. 

In the general foreign fire field—(l have already alluded to 

America)—our experience last year was entirely satisfactory. 


We ere satisfied thet, as regards the general foreign tield, at 
rate, the heavier incidence of loss this vear may 
philosophically as we view the ebb and flow of the tide. 


any 
be taken as 
ACCIDENT BustINess. 

Our accident has followed a normal Any 
increase in the premium income has come mainly from America, 
the most difficult field of all. Our life business —that is to say, 
the life account of the Law Union—is sound and progressive, the 
premium income for the year being £819,381, against £729,256. 
A good start has thus been made in the new quinquennium. We 
‘xpect. therefore, that this seetion of our operations, or rather 


business course. 





those of our allied company, will grow. 


MARINE CONDITIONS. 


The event of the past yoar for our associated company, the 
Marine, was the removal from their old quarters in Old Broad 
Street to our new house in Leadenhall Street, in the heart of the 


hew marine centre. 

Tho result of our combined marine operations for the year is, 
will eminent iy not equal to some of our 
best yours, but a distinct Improvement over 1924. After deducting 
» small loss on the expiring account of our subsidiary (the British), 
the profit, before charging income tax, is over 9! per cent. But 
this profit is not symptomatic of marine business as a whole, for 
the unfortunate conditions which existed in 1924 are still patent. 
The running of our marine account to date in 1926, like that of the 
fire business, is less promising, and. as results must follow conditions, 
| should, in any case, have been surprised if we had been able to 
repeat this year the profit for 1925 which [ have just referred to. 
SUMMARISED ResuLts. 
our operations, therefore, shows a premium 
income of a loss ratio of 49.4 per cent.—-against 53.94 
per cent. ; 35.57 per cent.—against 35.47 per cent., 
and a profit, after allowing for the 40 per cent. reserve, of £755,391. 

This profit of approximately 11.94 per cent., or 9.2 per cent. 
after deducting income tax, is an unusual result. 

INTEREST AND DIVIDEND. 

‘The dividend which we propose to pay, subject to your approval, | 
will be at the nate of Ss. per shere or, including the interim dividend 
already paid, 15s. for the complete year. 

i now beg to move: “ That the report, accounts and 
be received, adopted and entered on the minutes.” 

Mr. Charles G. Hamilton (deputy chairmen) I the motion. 

Mr. John Hedges congratulated the Company upon theo splendid 
result of the year’s work and said it was a pleasure to shere 
to know they had such a good man at the head of affairs as the 
Governor. Upon the motion heing put it was carriod unanimously. | 

The proceedings then closed. 


as vou see, satisfactory 





The grand total of 
£6,324. 786 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO. Lip 





The annual general! Court of this company was held on Wednesday 
May oe at the Head Office, Bartholomew Lane. London, Ro” 

Mr. C. E. Barnett (the Chairman) said that the company had 
again a well in the life and annuity department, the ney sums 
assured, £2,219,000, being a little above those of 1924. Lagi year 
he referred to the large amount of business that was being done at 
single premiums. This feature was even mere marke din the year 
under review, as was shown by the fact that about 75 pe cent. 
the new premium income came from single premituns. 'T} 
for this class of policy was now falling olf, and it was quit 
that the new premium income for 1926 might be smaller th an that 
ot the two preceding years. Some of the ~ er Bare might haya 
noticed, in the re ports of speeche of gentlemen « ccupving 


1 


e demand 


* possi ible 


the chairs 














of other insurance companies, remarks on the relative merits of 
whole life assurance and endowment assurance from the point 
of view of the prospective benetit to the party who effected the 
assurance and of his dependants. it was pointed out that the 
primary object of life assurance Was to provide a sum of money oq 
the death of the assured person in order to meet the demands which 
then arose for death duties and other calls, ot to make up to some 
extent for the loss of income sustained in many. or even most 
cases by reason of the death. While endowment assurance had its 
merits, as being suitable in part ir cases, there was no doubt 
that it was by means of whole life assurance that the obj 

had indicated could best be attained. There was. moreover 

point that whole life assurance was cheaper than endowment 
assurance, by which he meant that a larger capital suin could 
he secured for the same outlay in premiums. We would therefore 
like to say that he fully agreed with the views of those who had 


spoken in favour of the whole lite method. As a result of the year's 
working in this department, the Alliance Life and Annuity Funds, 
excluding the closed funds, had increased by close upon £870,009, 
which he thought would be considered satisfactory. 

In the fire department, which was the most important part of 
the business of the company, their experionce during the past yea 
had been favourable, though not quite so much so as in 1924, but 
that was an exceptional year from the point of view of claims, 
and they could not hope to have such an experience so soon again. 
The income from premiums was up by £11,330 despite the continued 
depression of industry and a keenness of competition which showed 
no sign of abatement. They had been able to put £100,000 to 
reserve and to carry £274,829 to profit and loss account, 
of £125,630, the interest on the fire insurance fund. The premiw 
income was £1,935,146 and, after providing 40 per cent. of this 
income for unexpired risks, the fire reserve now stood at £1,850,000 
There had been a good deal of excitement over a 
which had occurred during the last few months in country houses, 
but there was no causo for undue alarm. The company had had 
its share of the losses which these fires had occasioned, but this was 
inevitable for a company with connections so widespread as theirs 
There was no doubt that, in the introduction of modern methods of 
lighting and heating, many old buildings were exposed to risks 
which they were never designed to bear, and it could not be other 
than a wise precaution to have all such appliances overhauled 
and, where found necessary, put mm order. He would recommend 
owners and occupiers of country houses to revise their insurances 
and to see that they were adequately protected. It not infrequently 
happened that disappointment was occasioned in cases of serious 
fires owing to the insurance being faund insufficient to make good 
the loss. He could not too strongly insist on the ssity for 
adequate insurance. 

The income in the marine department showed a decrease of 
£19,870 as compared with the previous year, which he did not 
think would cause any surprise to those who know anything about 
the present condition of the marine insurance market. Acting on 
the advice of their Underwriters, they were going very slow in 
marine business, particularly in regard to hull insurance, a policy 
which the board felt sure would commend itself to the sharehoiders 
Last year he referred to the possibility of concerted action to bring 
about improvement in conditions. Something had _ been 
done, and he was not without hope that good results would follow. 


exclusive 





series of fires 


nece 


some 


The underwriting accotint for 1923 had now been closed. The 
balance, namely, £68,471, had been allocated as follows: £48,471 


to provide for future claims in respect of that year, and £20,000 
to the additional reserve. The marine insurance fund at the end 
of the year amounted to £1,025,523, which was made up of the 
balances of the underwriting ae counts for 1925, 1924 and previous 
years, amounting " and £500,000 additional reserve. 
Only the interest orf the marine insurance fund, namely, £44,454, 
had been carried to profit and loss account. 

The business of the accident department now formed a very 





“ 





important part of the business of the company. The premium 
income again showed a substantial advance, namely, £93,069, 
and the results of the vear’s working were favourable. Motor 





insurance continued to be the most important of the various classes 
of business included in the but 
burglary and fidelity guarantee business were growing in importance, 
and both had yielded a satisfactory profit. The combined premium 
income of the accident departme nt was now £745,393. £114,448 
(including interest) had been transferred to the profit and loss 


miscellaneous insurance account. 


account, and the total of the funds at the end of the year was 
£980,192. The business of their associated ¢ ympany, the N rtional 
Boiler and Genera! Insurance Company, had again shown a very 
satisfactory result for the past year, and the trustee and executor 
department continued to make progress, the funds held by the 
company as Trustees now being well over £5,500,000. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
| 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
——— 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 








The ordinary general mecting of the Eagle, Star & British 
Insurane Cr Lid., was held at 32 Moorgate, E.C., 


Dominions 4 
on Thursday, [3th May, 


harman and managing 
ey 


E iward M. 


or) presiding. 


Sir Mountain, Bt., J.P. 
direct 


Ladies 


and 


and 
progress 


his speoch, said: 


msolidation 


The chairmen, in the course of 





gentlemen, the year he been one of ¢ 
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in our Life Department new policies numbering 3,038 were issued 
for sums assured of £1,344,148 gross, of which £55,400 was reassured 
: 38.748 retained. 

Practically the whole of our life business is now obtained in 
this country, and our ordinary home life business continues to show 





Owing to 1eW provisions introduced by the 


pensions, and the distressed 
show a tendency to extend 
The rate of interest carned 
deduction of 
experience in all funds has 
ne temperance section of the 
Fund remarkably so. In that fund 71 deaths actually 
a 134 expected, or barely 53 per cent. 
jn the general section of the same fund 106 deaths were expected 


steady progress. 
(evernment for 
ate of trade, group in 
would have done. 
afte 
mortality 


widow and orphar 


* urance does not 
which otherwise It 
last year on our 1 funds, income tax, was 
{4 lis. Td. per cent. yur 
again been very favourable—t} 
“Sceptre 


urred as compared with 





and 89 actually happened, or just under 76 per cent.-—a difference 
in favour of the abstatners of 23 per cent. (Laughter). 

At the end of 1925 two of our closed funds, the Eagle and 
“English and Scottish,” were valued by our actuaries for the purpose 


that the result 
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SUCATIONAL INSURANCI 
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SCHEME. 






facilities wl! 
term school fees could 
education in ot 
da scheme of group 
and already important schools have 


we were Invited to provide 


with 


During the reby 
parents by paving a sum each 


child’: 


mall 


! , 
the event 


insure the continuance of the 


the death of the parent Our actuaries devis 


yusurance On very 
efte ted poe 3 oul 
A group 


school and the 


saives the co om ration of both the 


We 


heme, however, inv« 


is not alwavs practicable. 


parents and 





are, therefore, offerir 1 alternative heme to individual parents. 
Both these scheme hl a very il want eas shown by the large 
number of letters we have received on the subject, and full particular 
of either can be obtained from our head office, or any of our branche 
or agent 
mh DeEPpARTMENT 

Our fire premin income shows a slight increase over last year. 
Claims paid and outstand how a considerable reduction, and 
after providing for a res e of 40 per cent. on the premium income, 


the sum of £10,734 Ls. has en transferred to profit and loss 
account. 

( in the Aecident 
r last year The £15,177 


hme, is a very exc ‘lent one. 


Department 
fs. Id., 


The ordinary 
hows a slight incres 


Ithink you will agree wit 





profit ot 
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In the Employer Lial ility 1) partroent the premium income 
is slightly in excess of last vear. The new Act dealing with this 
form of insurance came into effect on the Ist January, 1924, and 


in the tw 
been that claims have be 
has necessitated 
claims to £79. 
As tothe Marine 
in this « of bu 
dit to our underwriter, 
to transfer £2 and 


o years that it has been in operation our experience has 
‘n heavier than under the old Act. This 
this year for outstanding 


Inereasing our reserve 








Department, in view of the generally bad results 
it is very gratifying to your board and 
Mr. Merriman, that we are able 
5,000 to profit loss account. 
PROFIT AND ACCOUNT. 
After transferring to and from profit and loss account the items 
1 to, and providing for expen 
shown therein and not « 


las ness, 


a great cre 
LOSS 


ses of management 
ed clsewhere, ther 


referre 
items as 


previous: 


and other ! 








isa balance carricd forward of £75,985, which is subject to the final 
dividend paid on the Ist January last on account of 1925. 1 am 
pleased that expenses show a considerable reduction this year, and 


| have every reason to believe that during the current year they 
will show a still furth decrea 
ALLIED TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


mK and 


company 


During the 


goody ill of the 


year under review we 
Allied Traders Insur 


acquired the bu 
Co., Ltd. This 


ce 








has powerful conn ions in the leather and boot track The 
directors of the mpany nue to give us the benefit of their 
influen: nd enid mee and act asa Northampton board. I hoe lieve 
this connection Il prove a valuable one. 
RESERVES 

Our premiun neome h now 1 hed the © figure of 
£3,.873.987 m ime over | ear of £66,991. Ou ts, 
whicl re shown in tl halane heet and are in the aggregate of 
at least the value ti » stated, amount to £2)0.627.460. showing 
the su intial inere over la vear of £880,221. The urity 
otered to our p vholders ng the hiche of any in urance 
compa in ar pa f the world. Gur reserves « Il our 
depart nts, e uding lif ho puyitiy ou paid ip ipital, 
IS ¢ 190 per cont. of the premium 1 mm ind if the potd-uy 
capital is included it 1 14) per cent J think f} rare 
holders m look forward to increased proeperity in tl Prati 
(Applause.) I beg to ‘ Chat t! port and a ints | 


adopt “_? 
Watson, 


and it 


FT. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE LIVERPOOL ANRDLONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CoO., LIMITED. 


99TH ANNIVERSARY, 











AGGREGATE PREMIUMS EXCEED €10,900,000, 


DIVIDEND RAISED. 


ASSETS SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED. 


The 90th Annual Meeting of the Live rpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, Limited, was held on the ISth instant ct the 
Company's Head Office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool, the Chairman, 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, presiding 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Aecounis the Chairman, 
In commenting on industrial conditions, remarked thet Home Trade 
in 1925 did not show any marked improveiment. The end of the 
vear found many of our important industries in a depressed condition. 
Export Trade during the year, judged by Boerd of Trade Returns, 
likewise had failed to show signs of 1 overy to an reat extent, 
but, when invisible exports such as Insurance were taken into 
account, it was some satisfaction to know that our trade balance 
continued on the right side. These remarks were most unfortunately 
over-shadowed by the lamentable disturbance in industrial effeis 
at home, and any substantial trade recovery was still further delaved 
by the weight of the re nt challenge to con titution 20Vvern! ent. 

967TH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Chairman eatied attention to the fact that this wy the 
Company's 90th Annual Report. Liverpool Fire and 


rhe 


Insurance Company was founce In [S36 on 








to be “of service to the cit ns of Liverpoo! Its first noval 
Report, which hears the date 1837, contained the observation t! 
it is ‘“ sound policy to disperse the risks of an insurance offi $ 
much as possible.’ This guiding principle the Company hed 
consistently followed, for it is now represented in 78 Colonial o1 
Foreign Countries, and its policies and contracts are issued in 12 
different janguege 
STAFF. 

The Chairman expressed his highest: appreciation of the work of 

the Staff at home and throughout the world. 
Torat Premtums Excerp £10,000,000, 

The Combined, Fire, Accident and Marine Premiums for the first 

time in the Company's history exceed €16,000,000 Phe Company's 











premium income in LS3, $s first vear, nmounte.! to £9.97). The 
million sterling mark was reaches thirty-five vears atter—in ]871 
when the premium ins was £1.131.594 for the opening year 
of the present century £1,597,821 was recorded. In 1921, the veer 
after the post-war tra le boom had reached its zenith, the totel 
premium Income was £7. 914.966, The ypu ! Ni 1 therefore, 
merked a noteble achievement. 
SMALL PERCENTAGE OF UNDERWRITIN PRrorir. 
The aggregate underwriting profit on that large income, whilst in 


itself a substantial sum, constituted » comparatively smal! percentaye 
of the whoie. The Chatrman sa'd, ft is our enn at all tim to 
improve the quality as well as to increase the volume of our business, 


but we consider it politic and profitable to be content with a smaller 


margin of profit from a lerge premium income, end this has heen 
our policy, rather than to strive for a high profit from a sineller 


thus provide thr ii 


Wi 


lowest por 


AUN GPILULEED 


tricted area 
the 


income drawn from ere 
facilities for protection at sible cost commensurate 














with safety, our risks being ** dispersed world-wide, and restricted 
neither as to class of insurance nor co intry. 
AGGREGATE ACCOUNTS 

The total Fire, Aecident and Marine Prem were £10,6389,028 
avainst £9,246,025 in 1924. The lo : in these thre icpartments 
totalled £5,424,773 against £5,007,585 | veal 

Exnenses at £3,876,556 showed retio of 88.01 4 cent. to the 
premium income, a welcome reduction of Q.71 per cent. by 
comparison with the former year. 

The totel Underwriting profit, apart from the shareholders’ 
proportion of Life Profits, armmounted to £420,497, which, whilst 
not reaching the 1924 total of £490,071. 1s with that exception thy 
best the Company has had if the inflation yeers of the War were 
omitted. 

Phe veae’s incon Prom Gross int H ce Ti nd Aimuit 
Funds) amounted to £565,020, be £205.000 in ¢ ss of tl 
1924 toiel. 

The total funds of the ¢ i I £? £44) pee 
with €10,226,193 last year 

Fit j 
At €4,.998,1231 the Fi Pr i 1] 249,877, 
a profit of £218,782 ri V1 : n 
4 r) 
\ i! ti mere ! n $ 
in e Accident V1 The 1 agai 
1) in 1924. A transf €ISt028 y » Profit 
} | \cecount 
1ARI Dy Mi I 

Ha VMeri i nent Pi ums at 4 i were £15,106 
mo! } in tS Clean i £278,933 b ¢e YiB.119 heavier. 
Aisul of £29,182 was carried to Profit and L \ccount. 
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Lire DrerartTMeENtT. 

In the Life Department the gross new business completed 
®mounted to £1,906,851, an increase of £177,248 on .the previous 
year. The new net sums assured were £1,478,351, showing a small 
falling off of £76,253 as compared with 1924. 

As a result of the year’s operations. the Life and Annuity Funds 
have increased by £538,830 to £7,056,344. 

INCREASED DtvipeEND. 

An increased Final Dividend of 11s. 6d. per share was recommended, 
making a total of per share, less tux, for the year as against 
2U0s., less tax, for 1924. 


22s. 


Prorir AND Loss Accounr. 
After deduction of the dividend there remained in Profit 
Account a credit balance of £568,325. 


and Loss 


EXCHANGE SECURITIES. 

The valuation of the Stock Exchange Securities at December 
81st is over £400,000 in excess of the amount shewn in the Balance 
Sheet. 


Srock 


Tue GENERAL MANAGER. 

Before concluding the Chairman said :—‘‘I should like to 
congratulate Mr. Lewis, our General Manager, on the results of 
the year. I think he has every reason to be well satisfied with tho 
figures as they finally show themselves, as I feel sure we all are. 

Mr. Lewis’ energies are unceasing, and in all directions he works 
untiringly in the interests of the Company, and IL should like per- 
sonally, and also on behalf of the Board, to testify our warm appre- 
ciation of his high ability, and for what he has accomplished.” 








ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LIMITED. 


The Thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of the Anglo-American 
Oil Company, Limited, was held on May 14, at 36 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminstre, S.W. 1, Mr. F. E. Powell (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. H. Hewett) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said ** that this business 
has continued to increase and that the results have again been 
satisfactory. 

The showing for the year 1925, however, would have been con- 
siderably better had it not been for the sudden increase in prices of 
Petroleum Spirit in the American markets during February and 
March, and which continued during tho first half of the year, while 
during this period the selling prices in the United Kingdom re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

The nett results of the year’s trading, after providing for interost 
on the Gold Notes and the expense of the New Capital Issue, shows 
a nett profit of £1,393,425 10s. 3d. This is slightly less than for the 
previous year, due largely to the adverse conditions that prevailed 
in the early part of the year, as explained. 

The Surplus Fund as at December 3Ist, 1924, showed a credit 
balance of £987,547 10s. 2d. Adding to this balance the profit of 
the year as shown above gives a total of £2,380,973 Os. dd. From 
this remains to be deducted the final dividend for 1924, £375,000, 
nnd the interim dividend for 1925, £300,000. Your Directors also 
considered it advisable to transfer the profit.on investments disposed 
of—naimely, £403,146 15s. 8d.—to an Investment Reserve.  De- 
ducting these items leaves a credit balance to the Surplus Fund of 
£1,.302,826 4s. 9d., or £315,278 14s. 7d. more than the previous vear. 
Out of this credit balance it is proposed to pay a final dividend for 
the year 1925 (Coupon No. 32) of 2s. 6d. per share free of British 
Tax amounting to £500,000, and that the balance of the Fund, 
nmounting to £802,826 4s. 9d., be carried forward. 

It is proposed that this dividend shall be paid on May 27th, 1926. 

The stocks of oil, &e., are about the same as last year, both in 
respect of value and quantities, and are as usual valued at cost. 

Investments in other companies have resulted in an increase of 
the trade of the Company, and for the past vear have contributed a 
substantial sum to the nett profits. In view of the business resulting 
therefrom, and other favourable conditions connected therewith, 
your. Board consider that these investments appear in the balance- 
sheet at a conservative valuation. 

As regards the business at the present time and the outlook for 
the current year, it is, of course, very difficult so shortly after the 
General Strike to make any predictions whatever. 
up to the end of April was quite satisfactory, and two weeks ago we 
had the feeling that trade was slowly but surely reviving. Our 
Karometer in this respect is largely our sales of lubricating oi! to 
veneral dealers for distribution to mills and factories, and here the 
outlook seemed to be encouraging. The Strike upset all calculations, 
and the success of the balance of the year’s trade would have been 
seriously affected had the dispute not have been settled so promptly. 
The demand for motor spirit was very heavy and successfully met. 
The Petroleum Companies co-operated with the Government in 
every way they could to maintain essential transport services. 
Other branches of the business were less active but not entirely 
shut down. ; 

In spite of all adverse conditions, therefore, it would seem that 
this business is one that has in it clements of permanence and 
solidity, even when general trade is bad, and considering the large 
number of Companies that must have been very adversely affected 
by the Strike, we feel that our Shareholders should congratulate 
themselves on the favourable position in which this business was 
placed in comparison with that of manv others, 


Our business 
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you cannot do yourg| 
justice in business or jy 
social life. Keep yoy 
voice full, resonant an} 
pleasing by using th 
*Allenburys’ Glycerine § 
Black Currant Pastis 





They are soothing and mildly astri. 
gent, and have the delicious slighth 
acidulous flavour of ripe black cura 
juice, which is their principal ingredient 
‘ Your Chemist stocks them, 


Gilenburys 


Packed in distinctive 






tin boxes contam:ng 
= a PASTILLE 
4ozs. 1/3 
8 ozs. 23 
1lb. 4/3 







ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 
37 Lombard Street, Londen, E.C.3. 
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Several designs are available specially con- [S 
{ structed to bur Anthracite, thus solving the ) 
\ smoke problem. it 
° . F y 
Whether using Anthracite or coal, the quick- y/ 
\ heating oven and roomy top-plate of a K 
**Columbian Cooker ensures well-cooked Y 
( food on a small consumption of fuel. | 
/ 
The “COLUMBIAN” Cooker bockiet, with He 
prices and particulars of 5) different sizes 
and designs and name of nearest dealer, will } 
( be sent free on application to the sole makers: \.) 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD Lid, |) 


BONNYsRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


With Showrooms at London. Liverpoo!, Edinburgh & Glasgow. 
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Flood your house with light 
—convenient, clean & bright 





Slobe-Wernicke 
BcoRcases 
‘grow up” 
An ordinary fixed size Bookcase can- 
ok alll en ine Ke es 


full. But a GLOBE-WERNICKE 


“Elastic” Bookcase built on the 


PRICES. 
UNIVERSAL 
STYLE, 


(as above) 
































Vited 


{TH a leisurely with 3 Book Units, ~ Unit” idea, originated by us, “ grows 
push of a switch i ag ge up" by the simple addition of one or 
‘ Joors more Units to accommodate surplus || 
you can virtually turn Oak. books. A complete Bookcase is formed 
: if £7:10:0 by one Unit, a top and a base. 
night into day, if your Meanie GLOBE. - WERNICKE =“ Ellastic 
“ : £9:10:0 Bookcases are Id-famou for 
Lighting Plant IS a Ke Prices of \ Quality and fine finish. And they are 
reliable British sta anise and BRITISH made 





‘Catalo ue. 


7 LISTER.” Made in three Styles: St 
RA:LISTER | Sead tod ve "Se, 200, se 















“ ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
ndard, Ideal and Universal. 





tre for vatene wt &eCOSLIMITED es 
further particul DURSLEY GLOS 
cor immediate att Sstablished 1867° fe Ib WE ke > 
Ihe . R- at WiC c “0 0 Std. 
Ox rotl S t, London; {01 Park Av New York; 
md at Brussel Sydney; Wellington, N.Z.; ‘Ta nilton, Ont.; 
bidet args Parke Lion. f LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
\ , — 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. MANCHESTER: 13 Vic storia Strect. 
7 i xy 
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PLAYER'S 
N° Sd 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
be beaten. 
IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


SP.65 


N% 
N°3 
N°% 
N°% 
N° 
N°3 
N°%3 
N°%3 
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N03) 
N03) 
N°) 
N°) 
N°3: 
N°%3 
N°% 
N° 


N° Nos No3 N03 N°3 N° N° N°3 NO3 NO3N°3 N° NOS NOS NOS NCS NOS NOS NOS NOS N°S NOS NS NOS N°S NS 







































































Ms rawing pencil” 

~~ N17 DEGREES 
OF ALL STATIONERS 

L.G.SLOAN LU? LONDON. W.C.2. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£ 10,500,000; Capi ital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,600; 
Rese rve Li abil lity of Proprietors, £7,000,000, DR. AF iS are GRANTED on 
the Bank's Branches th rouchout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS rec seived for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on app! cati 7 













HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILE, London, E.C. 
or cleaning Siivec. Electro Plate aged Ac 
Sold everywhere @ V 2% & 46 
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| Regd No. 15401 9 or t | 
| AVaANaS DeS 
| o * | 
| You will find | 
b k The name Puneh on a box guarantees 
etter smoke. the contents to be the finest quality 
, eigars proeurable . Distinetive in ° 
| [’ the tobacco you are charaeter. With nearly one hun- & 
— at present dred years experience behind > 
cues Be Give you their manufaeture and produced x : 
complete satisfaction, try snsioiiees tices deemed aciamaniidiens & 
Player’s Navy Mixture. ane P ." 
we of the proprietors, Punch es 
| : isa skilful blend of the Cigars are truly Havana's e 
inest tobaccos, and is B 
eiaial ; ee est 
so carefully matured 
and manufactured -that 
| every pipeful offers vou 0 ofter Punch Cigars PUNCH 
the utmost satisfaction e your guest is proof CORONA | 
and charm. Feed faste and a one of the Hy 
| | delicate 7 pa : | 
| to his palate thirtyone 
/ 9 | | 
| Try PLAYER’S | PUNCH 
° NABLE FRO PER BC 
| NAVY MIXTURE ae ee 
| 
| PUNCH Cc I GA R S 4 
P.12°5 } exPORT 
io best Bonus Year 1926. 
COVOVING L U K 
wall-covering is NITED KINGDOM 
{ a] oe a 
WALLPAX »? PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
THE WONDER PAINT E77 FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 
which ensures restfui rooms-— ma oe ne, : 
quietly beautiful . Chairman - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, MP. | 
personality. Supersedes wallpaper iia 
and distemper. Obtainable in 32 By paying £10 per annum now, a i r puts his son position 
in’ wade lovely colours. Can be washed ole pet “Ty om At wack 7 “3 Lhe ~~ ag Pe ypercigbainy > Poa 
ap rsd a yo and scrubbed. Be sure to ask your will only have tu continu ite pay £10 4 year = 
Manufacturers: Decorator about * WALLPAX.” St oe 
Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 
S. WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. ’ 
- __!' | 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
| ES 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


LSTABLISHED 1849 


THE LARGEST BOITISIL MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Assets it os £56,009,000 
Annual Inceme .. £8 ,300 000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rate 
it distributes its whole divisible surp 

holders, it values its liahilities ! 
it possesses in a unique degree 
sate, a high interest return and a fa 





‘Those who desire to obtain their life assurance 
net cost, with perfect secunty, are i 
claims, 


EVERY YEAR A BON 
IONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
w. c. 





VFisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Books .... are solitudes 
| 
we lose ourselves in them, and all our 
Ve | cares.” Yet fully as important as your books 
| is the place which they are to inhabit. It 1s 
een ft | dust and damp that ruin books, not the eager 
| by ] is hands of readers. Select your bookcase with 
a : the same care as you used in choosing it 
ai ie | contents. 
Lie | 
| { lage | The ‘Gunn’ is the hest bookcase you can buy, for 
2 Re ie | it grows with your library, yet is always complet 
Th Ti Ch f ke | It keeps your books clean, orderly, and instanth 
e Ireasure est o to-day hes ie a ye And, = 
The Chest shown contains a Mottled pad } pee get ase aoa = — Ty 
Waterman's Self-Filling Pen, with 9 ct. He We | vn ey OA ty eR APIA _ | 
~ " o, ) ! ’ tN SS 
{| = broad gold band, 18ct. Gold-filled | 2 agg Tair Saget POSTIPS Tl 
: Clip-Cap and Gilt Box Lever, and a mee aaa al (4 | eaeeel 
Waterman's Rigid Point Pencil, also ‘ 7 PU UL GARR NA)" | 
with broad 9 ct. gold band to match. Better get the best. a a Diet aS 
Price 45/- mM; een 
Ideal for Birthdays, Weddings, Prize OE EID IMAG 
Awards, etc. Cy ait 
\ eB UL Yi N 
W, Ps a * Ore SOEES 
 Watermans 66 9 
| , | 
i Ide al 
| 
| F Pen t i! Bookcase | 
OUNFAINFEN GS hie tovoy jr pices 
| csie } 7 ; re 
Regular Type from 12/6. Self-filling and j the ‘Gu I ce n 
Safety Types from 17/6. See also Waterman’s a 
A Combination Writing Sets, containing Pen and 
Pencil to match, from 20/6. Of Stationers and WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD if 
: Jewellers. “The Pen Book” gree from t 50a Paul St., Finsbur [2.4 =" 
H = ae (Makers of the niou ay 
: LG. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.6.2. Mollis Upholstery and Majh 
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BISCUITS 


Made on y by 
CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE. 
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To Look Your 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 








* eaters rm 
. ‘ 
sr 
dl ? ] ) > . “7 . . 
ri: which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
) . 
y Y ) (U \ / the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
. Of de; = Mi aanane ( YL ‘ aie 7 7 - - ‘ 
\ merncat favour. — om 1 | which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
very Crisp and. \,} +>} = 3 
ysthe thinnest of v | rw’ sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21 bottle by Stores, 
} allwater biscuits NV : ie : : . ¥ 
4 e | \ C* . \ Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
y° ve | 112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London Avoid 
Ujjj.1, “y SX cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name 
Win + ’ S 7 —, 
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CRUISES to NORWAY 


From London by the new, oil-burning, twin-screw, 16,600-Ton Steamship, 


" RANCHI” w 


A good IP. & O. Ship, uncro wie d, goed « company, games, niusic, 
dancing, will meke the Summer gone _ nights pass all too quickly 


No seaboard in the world approaches the grandeur of the deeply indented 
coast of Norw ay. Time has roughened rather than smoothed the scars that 
seam this broken land. Crags and lofty pinnacles rising sheer out of the 
still waters, glacier-capped mountain ranges, crossing and re-crossing each 
other, deep water-worn fissures, shadowy glens, lakes, rivers and vast 
forests, succeed one another in an entrancing succession of beauty. A 
charming people, homely villages, a kindly summer climate, swell the sum 
of Norway’. attractions. 
From London Fares from 
Cruise C “June 26 Trondhjem and the Fjords 16 days 20to 65 Gns. 
” D *July 17 Trondhjem and the Fjords 17 days 21 to 66 Gns. 
- E *Aug. 7 Norway, Sweden, Finland 23 days 30to 85 Gns. 
an F Aug. 31 wo Constantinople, &c. = ‘eaaats 45 to 105 Gns. 
Calling at Leith one day late 


For Illuctrated Programme, Cabin Plans and Reservations apply as below. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 








GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, EGYPT, Etc. | 


From £11 Return. From £14 Return. From £28 Return. 
Weekly departures on Fridays by P. & O. Mail Steamers 
Descriptive Handbooks on application as below 





Frequent and re a Passenger Services from London and Marseilles 
(?. & O and R hk In dia Companic * Lines) to East. India, Ceylon, 
Streits, Chine Jot m, Burma, East Aprica, Aun trali¢ New Zeala ad, &e. 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (8. HH. Grosvenor, Manage -t), 
P. & O. House, 14-10 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


City Office, P. & ©O., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


“at an — tl — et — et — at ionnen 
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“7 have yet to find anything 
to equal 


Bournemouth” 


(Verdict of prominent American Hotel Proprietor 
after recent visit with the International Hotel 
Alliance). 

With its wonderfuily laid-out flower gardens, picturesque 
ivenues ane ¢ [a s, and magnificent pokien sands, Bourne 
mouth, th iside Resort among the Pines,’ affords 
the maximum ‘ae enjoyment. Exceptional bathing 
facilities ‘lon ulle tides), good fishing and boating, high 
class musical concerts, military band on the pier. andl 
abundant provision for golf, tennis, bowls, cricket and 


other sport . ‘the hotels, hydros, pensions and boarding 


houses justly claim to be among the finest in Eugland., 





For Guide apply Town Clerk (No. 38), Bournemouth. 


| 
Through Trains from Midlands and North by L MS Railway. | 
| Express Service from London (Waterloo) by Southero Railway. 


Ctrrtar rrr te oe 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH ig RICA, 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THE ROY \L MAIL & - \C TF it LINES 
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Sy imerica diouse, ( vi Sireet, and slantiec 
House rate, rE ‘ «% 
Goree, W. iter St t. Liverpool 
ut Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton, 
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CANADIAN PACIFic] 





mS SPANS THE WORLD 

















THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 




















When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1  ' 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 


So South Orica 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 














| HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Return Fare 


to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS. 


Aiso fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP. ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET. LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL. S.W. 1 








IRON 


FENCING, GATES, ae 




















Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Cates, etc., free on 
appli ation. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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Fruit Cuiture io 
Major C. WALKER, Dept. L., 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 











| Manufacturers» 





_’ Rubbis 


~~ burnt isa 


— 


















. +4 7 ‘1 t 
in Wilmot’s Destructer. 
All Garden and Household Rubbish is 
quickly ail economi i destre yed. 
Owing to the continuous aught, damp 
refuse may be stored and dried off in all 
weatt 

Easily started by a light d newspaper on 
the cround. Needs no fuel. In five sizes 
from 

35/- 
Write for list and agent’s name to— 








$. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., Pat 
4 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 





Linen Damask Tablecloths | 





ROBIN SON &c LEAVER 
Irish Linen ~ = E LFA ST The Home 9 


Trish Linen 
FIGHT MOTHS WITH 








DYMUTH 





Two facts proved by 

laboratory tests. Moth halls 

do not keep moths away 

from your clothes and books, 

whereas Dymuth kills them 

instantly if they venture 
A lot about Moths and anywhere near it. It costs 
all about Dymuth is 1/- the tin—at chemists 
“The Story of a Great and may casily save you 
Discovery "—free for a 


pounds. 


UTH TO-DAY 


P stceard. 
uth Ltd., 23 Dymuth House, Matlock 





| —— 
FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS ] 
Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps. | 
NEW TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. ""Nidsi PERiEct. | 
==3 SPECIAL NETTINGS | 
NEW TENNIS SURROUND | 

RAILS. Show. Chelsea 
Apply for. new, Illustrated | 
Booklet giving his System of 
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THE LiIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


which SERVES ALL and is SUPPORTED BY ALL, without 


distinction of PARTY or CLASS, was ready DAY AND NIGHT j 
THROUGHOUT THE STRIKE | 
TO SAVE LIVES. 
35 lives were rescued on May 5th. 


3 lives 


Will You Help This National Service / 


State. 
M.A., 


were rescued on May 12th. 


It neither asks for nor receives a penny from the 


Lord Ha why, George I 
Hon boltgy ted: A 





aa tot what the United States and England ae all be made like, . 
* when many honest Labour Gevernments have been in power, re id 
A MODERN LILLIPUT 
. By De 4. WILSON, 

Author « Marriage t Published by The C. W. Danicl Ce 

7/6 

° The critics agree > the at itis “a food story,’ and shows “ the folly 

and pity of war. It also shows how peace leads to plenty, and 

how freedom for women is the ~ ‘st foundation.for family life. a" 


ish linen of rare beauty, delicately woven, 
me holds first place for table use As | 
manufacturers supplying the public direct. 
we are able to offer the finest qualities at | 
the low t prices and Irish linen is 
cheaper to-day than it has been since the 
war. It is wise to buy now! 

’r for RY s PLES and py of lilustrated CATALOGU] 
fe and ji . cl a gone ” . 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















WRECKS AND 
LOSS OF LIFE 


frequent round our coasts than is generally 
is and of the widows 
provided for during 














at sea are far more 
realised. The relief of shipwrecked perso: 
and orphans of these drowned has been 
the past 87 years by 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


which needs, and pleads for, continued public support. 
Will you send a contribution ? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Pankers: W1 D i's Bank, Ltn. 
Sy GERALD I MAUDE, Esa 
OFFICE: CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 




















K.G., 


THE 


PRINCE OF WALES, 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


| ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING. SHIP 


| Queen’s Hail, Langham Place, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 a at 3.30 p.m. 

| FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 

| ANNOUNCED LATER. | 2 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL 

HIGHNESS’S LIST 

will be thankfully received by the Treas 

Secretaries at the Headquarters, 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 

Joint Secretar 

H. BRISTOW 
HENRY G. 


| | 
THE PRESIDENT OF } 
| } 
| 


a 
mee 


| 


urer ofr 


WALLEN, 
COPELAND. 





all 
| 
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The pocket as a germ 


That mmon enemy, the 


we 
aR. 





trap ! 
poisonous cold, is often en- 
couraged to prolong its visitations by neglecting to sterilise 
the handkerchief pocket, which becomes a trap for germs. 
A drop of “ Vapex” not only kills the germs on the hand 
kerchief, but those which ae “ket 


All Chemists 2 


co 


umulate in the p¢ as well. 


- and 3/- 


oRoe LE FR LA 





Lancs. 


t Sole Mukers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, 


SAA sl 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES, 
Line of Ten Words .. oe ee ee Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a lines. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the cqnivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 


line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 








Files are available at ‘‘ The Spectator” Office for inspzction by adveriisars 
who order less than 7) words, 
ferics Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 
T'o ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the adverlisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Stre2t, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tues lay of each week. 














ME ETING of the Spectator subse ribe o : to » Professor Scott's 
ft HOMECROFT SCHEME, and of others intere will be held in the Caxton 
Hall, Westmineter, on Thursday, May 27th, at 3.30, ro apie ler the formation of a 
National Homecroft Asso jation. 


Theatres, Exhibitions, kee 








EK XHIBITION of Works by a new Group of Artists including | 


Duncan Grant, Roger Fry 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 
10—6, Sat. 10-—1 


for Sale and Go Let. 


and Frank Dobson 
$, Leicester Square. 














.}ORMANDY, Near Dieppe. For quick, cheap ip sale, large 
i furnished house, suitable for school, boarding- house , te. Clos ea, woods, 
cliffs, main road Details from SOL TAU, t niversity, Leed 


71.0 ORGANISERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A BUILDING admirably adapted for the holding of a NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL for numbers up to 300, situated within 5 miles of London, 
and connected by TUBE, BUS AND TRAM, will be available from August Ist to 
September 10th. Large Hall and Smaller Rooms. Midday meals and tea can be 
provided on the premises. For terms and other partieulars apply: Box 1354 
Npretator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 


‘ie a beautifully-situated MANOR HOUSE, literary man and 





wife (no children) offer ROOMS FOR PERMANENT RESIDENCE to 
congenial guest, Lady or Gentleman giving up housekeeping or Semi-invalid. Central 
heating, electric light, wircless Box 1353, Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, WiC. 2 
N CORNWALL. Attractive cottage let few weeks. Careful 
e tenant. No children, animals. Capable maid left, Reference: Box 1352, 

Sper ctuter, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 











JES STON - - SUP ER - M ARE for He alth and Happiness. 
Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and land 
views): self-contained, well bee mag every modern and sanitary convenience 
Rentals (inclusive) from £85 yearly. No premiums; fixt “3 free ; owner of 200 
flats. —Apply HENRY Bt rt. We ston Super- Mai are (or Agents) 














__ Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
KS YPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
4 


Applications are invited for Posts of Assistant Masters to teach English in 

Kuyptian Government Secondary Schools, 

Candidates, who should be between 24 and 34 years of age, must have University 
Degrees (preferably in Honours) and should have experience of teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Diploma in Education desirable. 

Initial salary £8450 (about £461) with biennial increment CE 

Non-resident. Contract three years. 

Allowance for journey to Egypt. 

Full particulars and Form of Applic: 
Is Egyptian | bx Education Oifice, 39 Vietor 











ation may be obtained e the DIRECTOR, 
t, London, 5 W. 


PROF aston} L CLASSES AID COUNCIL. = ) 
fy EC RETARY REQUIRED.—Must be educated gentlewoman, 











experienced in social service, age not less than 30. Whole time appointment, | 


salary £300 to £350, according to qualifications. Apply, by letter only, giving 
age, full experience, and one copy (only) of not more than threc testimonials, to 
The Hon. TREASURER, Professional Classes Aid Council, 251 Brompton Road, 
s SW. %, not later than June oth, i926. 

7] EICESTERSHIRE “COU NTY COUNCIL “EDUC ATION 
L COMMITTER, 


COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Humphrey Perkin’s School), 
BARROW-ON-SOAR, 


The Governors invite applications for the Post of HEAD-MASTER of the Barrow- 
on-Soar Grammar School, which will become vacant after Midsummer. The School 
is a Dual School. The present School Buildings were opene “lin 1902 and extended 
in 1906 and 1913 in order to provide accommodation for about 150 pupils. The 
existing Seale of Salary is £600 per annum rising to £700. House (rental £50 per 
annum) adjoins the School Building. Applications, accompanied by copies of 
not more than three testimonials, should be forwarded to reach the undersigned 
not later than the first post on Wednesday, Juns 2nd, 1926. 

W. A. BROCKINGTON 
Director of Education, 
ation Of 

Grey Friars, Leicester. 


Count 








1] NIV E KR SSITY OF LONDON——GOLDSMITH’S COLLEGE 

} TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the Le:ADSHIP of one of the College Hostels for 
women students. Last day for receipt of applications, June 7th. For particulars 
apply tothe WARDEN Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.EB. 14, 





ra isi ae. 





ell alae EDUCATION CO} 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1919. 


Applications are invited for the pont of Librarian. Salary £500 per annua 


ell-educated persons necd apply. Other thing s being equal pr 
bs applicants who have had experience in the conduct cf a libr 

F ull particulars and application forms (« cipt cf stamye 
envelope) may be obtained from 


Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
May 3rd, 1926. 








THE 


i ERSITY OF LIVE 


LECTURESHIP IN P HILOS IPHY 
The University of Liverpool proposes to proceed to tt 
LECTURER in Philosophy. 
fhe Lecturer’s duties will be to be solely responsibh rt 
research in Ethies, Potitical Philosophy, Social Lhilosophy and 
Phiiosophy Salary £500, 
The eppointment will be in the first place for a period of fi 





will be required to compiy with the conditions of ¢ Feder 
System for Universiti 

Applications, together with the nan of not less than th: 
the Registrar by June Ist. 





j ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION 





NUNEATON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Applications are invited for the post of Head-Mistres 

q chool buildings are of modern type and well equi 
(including the Preparatory Department), 394 

An Advanced Course in Modern Studies has for some time | 
Board of Education 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or hay 
tions. Initial salary £650, rising by £25 per annum to £750 
the Schoot grounds provided, if required, at a rental of £39, in 

Forms ot application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR 
and should be returned not later than Friday, June 11th 

Canvassing will disqualify. LOLTON 





Dit 
County Education Oflice, 
Warwick. 





SOMETHING PARENTS ARE eee r 


mMmuk JOURNAL OF 

which gives that practical help so seidom f¢ 
boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing yo 
to which they have paid no attention and of which 
is. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 
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NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Speci 

Secretarial Method. Six to tweive months. Resid 

nu nde and posts after training secured through the Appoint 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDEN?S' CA 
TION (tn orpo rate 54 Russell Square, W.C 











urse of Three Lectures on “ FITNESS FOR Wwe tov 
Pic au Tr. H. PEAR, M.A., Buse. (Prefessor of Psyel 


Manchester),at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMIE S (Ho tht 





ul Training in 
ul Hostels re 


ments Department 





REERS ASSOCIA 


[sees OF SO WDSE 


W.C. 2) on MAY 3ist, JUNE Ist and 2nd, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chait 


will be taken by Mr. C. M. Lloyd, M.A, ADMISSION FREE, W 
\ Course of Three Lectures (under the Stevenson Foundatic 


ri 


iTHOUT TICKET 


nin t} Universit 


on THE INTERNATIONAL HISTORY OF THE MODE — ISLAMI WORED 


will be en by Professor A. J. TOYNBEE, B.A. (Stevensen 
History in the University), at the S¢ HOO! OF ORTEN'T AL. s 
Circus, B.C. 2) on WEDNESDAYS, JUNE 2nd, $th, and 16th, a 
DMISSLON FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
EDWIN DELLER, Aca 


NTERNATIONAL VEGETARIAN 















PUDLES (Finsbuy 


The sixth annual conference will be held at the Central Hall, W: cr 
Wed., Thurs. and Fri., May 26th, 27th and 2stl The full prog may t 
obtain !on application to James Hough and Frank “ yatt (joint 8 Joho 

treet, Adelphi, W.C. 2. ; 7 

The arrangements include a pullie meeting in the Central H Friday, M Sth 
at 7.30. Her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton a brandon wil p side. Spe 
The Lady Emily Lutyens, Miss Lind-af-Hag Dr. M. Hind-he Denmar 
Prof. H. Northenius (Helland), the Rev. W ute t Walsh Kustace Mil 1A 





R OYAL HOLLOWAY CO 
X (University of London.) 
Principal, Miss E. C. Higgins, B.A 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, Septemb« 
College prepares Women students for the London Degrees in Sci 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhi 
than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competitic 
For further p: 
Sel Ll Green, Surrey. 





30th, 1926 
nee and Arts. Tet 
bitions of not mer 
m in March, 192 


ticulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Engle 





se MMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 


AUGUST 16th—27th, 1926 
Subject : 
“ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY THEOLOG 
Fee for the Course, £1 
For further information write to Rev. Dr. CARPENTER, 1 
Road, Oxford, 


OXFORD. 


ine 


1 Marst 


Lend 





JP ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 


TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON 


LANE, SW. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.1t 





Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. &. Lawren For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan luni and Grant from ti Board ot 
Education apply to the SECRETARY, 





tee Maternity Hospital, Jeffreys Rd., London.—-Womed 


trained Maternity Nursing. Six mths, £16 16s. Cert. afterexar 


n Apply Matron 


somone 





ete GARDENING for WOME 


BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SCHOOL, Regent's Park, thorough training : | + 


SN, ROYAL 


£30 per annum ; three term3,—For Prospe ctus apply the PRINCIPAL. 
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| 
FE EASTBOURNE, | YUDOR HALL SCH( ‘ ‘LEHURS’ TEN 
' bee : siidila | ALL } JOL CHISLEHURST, KENT 
we EAST BOUR NE >) HOOL OF DOMESTI¢ ECONOMY. | 1 Founded 1850. Thorough Educatic n for Girls (resident only). F 
All Domestic Scien subje ‘ts taught Resident and Day Pupils. inornaied Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 3:.A. Lond, 
re aa List Cs ati vin ited Princiy “89 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. : ‘ 
mi iss ) Ist Class Diploma idinburgh Training School. a 
»incipal: Miss RA L a plo hii l aint - > ae = 
, oe eS ee | MP ILTON MOUNS COLLEGE. 
- ——— WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
y , ~, 
Bous Schools and Colleges. A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRL, 
a — (Fou 118 ) 
17 LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—Entrance ppnersnaperny, std | Ktnad-Misies> iat . 
l An examination will be held on June Sra that which on — and ft i For details of oo . 7 ies ’ yn | A A WwooD \LI M.A — F 
ive ‘junior Platt Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 on “May Ist ; 10:65 School Se — voles Pe sere apply to the Head-Mf saa 
— particalars from th HEAD-MASTER ii Rev. A. G. SLEEP 
anal elie BE - } ¢ 9 
—_—_—— s F Memorial Hall Farring St London, E.C. 4 
L, 1 BING DON SCHOOL, BER KS. Publie School Education. | — —— bas . 
Highly qualified staff Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine | | ERS E Y¥ LADiI EE §* CO 
ngs, includ ing Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Loathouse, &c. | @ DAY AND BOAR! Id G SCHOO! ll preparati 
. poll Cricket, Athletics, Swimniit Boating O. rc tas £98. Entrance Examination Fees mod ‘ ; t " di P it te dk 
lars March.—Apply WM. GRUNDY, “M.A Head-Master. } child Apply HE 5; : ‘gis : 
———_—— ape erred k< 2 aaa onan ag 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), | W: HITCHURCH HIGH HOOL, Shropshire. ubl 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets | School for Girls ft ye 18, Goo BOARDING HOUSE. Peestfromt70a 
ece limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months into the Royal Naval Celles ear, Particulars pucatle Hend-) ss, Miss H. 1. Thompson, M.A. (Ox é 
yartnouth, with in o how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description | 45g a . pas a en 
h Mile at the 8, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” | W ENTWORTH. 
Bi Old Bond Street, _ London, W. 1. | EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
— — ————— | u Rev. J. DD. JONES, M.A oe 
: HE Grange. Mattie Id, Kent Pi re paraté ry - School for Boys | P 1: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., Lond 
—? | near Tt pabehige Wells. Grounds 8} a : I oy epared for Publie Scho ? Th PCO rls in it< own us OF 10 i facing Be ! no 
EF. Ju Roval Navy ments made fo ing “Voltda of boys whose | 7Mtrance Se iy i 
Be abe are abroad, Hea Mas CA PERK IN, "B.A. (Oxon) Prospect the PRINCIPAT \ Col Road, Be 
i) anal eienies AE OE EN | j racmouth Colleciat vwls, J 
j ae : = 
+ i . AS ac 2 } os | . VAY 6 . 7 — a7 : 2 
ELLY COLLEGE, T AV I roc K. Scenttieeal building FIRING 5 gS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, LONDON, W.>. 
beautiful situation, 340 feet. above sea, on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for FOUNDED 18 
niversities, Services and Profeaions. Meod-Macter: N. MILLER, M.A., Neco Siins Aihiel den Gila 2140; Atanine Sound es ; 
te House-Master Haileybury College) healthiest part of Middlesex aie sites eee sn 
Oe . awrNKe Bate ee “-—™ % ~ hk 7 oS ae eee ee ae 
. ILL HILL SCHOOL. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. An ()VERDA LE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor. 
10x examination will be held on May 27th, 2sth and om, when several N. Statfs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girl in 
; Intrance Scholars hips will be offered for competition to candidates between the ages remiing country residence, 650 ft. above sea Jey Principal Miss PICKARD, 
{12 and 144 years. The nominal value of these Scholarships is £ 10 per annum, M.A. (Newnham Colles ge), and Miss KITTS 
iis sum may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of - - _ _ “ a 
100 per annum, according to (1) the financial position of the parents, and (2) t) J ANSDOW XE HOUSE, SWAN. AGE, * B O. ARDING SCHOO! 
andard of attainment of any cane lidate, and the promise shown by him. Candidates 4 FOR GIRLS. §transf lf t ; os 
* 5 “: : C . f ARL ransfer rom Hampstead Principal Miss CONDER, 
ee ho do not win Scholarships may be accepted for admission to the School without Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A yublin rhorowsh education oi saa | 
uther examination provided that their work is of sufficient merit. For further | pupils prepay d for advanced examinations and for the t ntvorsith if poem I 
Rs formation apply to the Bt RSAR, MiH Hill School, London, N.W. _ Beautiful s ituation overlooking the be Good garden Net-ball Tennis. Bathin : 
'* TDEMBRIDGE SCHOOL, ISLE OF WIGHT. | ( ‘\ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — Boarding School for Girls. 
unt, A PUBLIC SCHOOL for boys from 7 to 19,in 40 acres of playing grounds } J A few vacancies for September, 1926 Apply for i t l pro t 
oking south over the sea | Miss A. MELVILLE GREEN, B.A., Whincrett 
_ The resources of the School include a first-class library, a museum and art gall [= —_—_———— —— -- - 
‘. sodern Form Rooms all facing the sea, woodwork rooms, printing press, pottery, art | SAG G LES\ ESW 1c K SK HOC dL. An Examination ~ will be held 
in jms, science laboratory, hot shower baths, south dormitories overlooking the sea, | for FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS on June 9th, 10th and Lith Further details 
. cure hall, laundry, dark room, garden allotments, clectrie light, boats, pavilions, | from the BURSAR, Gizgleswick School, Settle, Yorks cil i 
i nash rackets court, playing fields surrounding the school, sea swimmins, &e } SS = . on ns — 
‘a Boys enter all the Universities from the School Prospectus may be obtained] on | 1 - . Pp A U L a re I = TR HOO ! 
action to the Warden, iS a : ae ‘5 
= ation to the Warden, _ ee % BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6 
1 — . The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
URHAM SC HOOL.— The EXAMINATION | for KING'S place on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 6th Tth and &th rh 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees Ap} ition 
_ jam. on Tuesday, June Ist. Ca tes must be under 14 on July Ist, following | should be made to the High Mistress at the school The last day for the registration 
N v Examination. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER of Candidats is Friday, June Isth, 
~ LERK, The College, Durham, on or beft May Isth For further particulars Iv INGH ee EET Eo oa eamienanie 
wtly to CANON KR. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Masier, School House, Durham, | ING HOL T S( HOOL FOR GIRLS 
samenennepainet - | 4 HINDHEAD, SURREY 
ei r ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, BURY EDMUNDS. | Seisiuh slauale. tna: oleantind 
ha School edu " I particulars ue | ] H M Mr. M BATCHELO Oxf, s 
ET &e. po HEA D-MASTER — . set 
- n+ Arimaeamcatitaleee an $$$ | QWALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.--Climate dry, bracin 
it) Q0TT0 IN VALENCE SCHOOL, near’ Maidstone Kent. | and su A Boarding School for I School 
ior L) Founded 1576.—O1 ry SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £105 a vea $ Preparatory School for | 
! me or more of the value of £30 \ . Clothworkers’ Company’s Exhibitic soni chool te ls i 
i£9 a vear will be awarded in July furtl particulars apply to the Kev, | Escort } London, Crew Li J 
H.W HOLDGATE Head M hool, or to the Clerk, 53 Palace-street, | —> ee > : 
Westminster, S.W. ithe HELENS, COCKERMOUTH Boarding School for Girls 
— -** =" ae - : - ar: arate re h in the La i i Unrivallod sit t il red 
N re E KIN G’S SCHOOL, ne | i hiss WHE 
> The Examination for Ki il ips will take place at EI i ' S 
aah ack Yiodaneed Saath Sn aasiipaiaen ta Ga obbtatin a WORTH. 
Ss SECRETARY | * NEMOUTI OLELEGIAYTI ( bro 
#. - —— = -_ a's r i 2). FON \].A 13.1) 
, mR ADF TE # D COL L K AGE. An Examination will be held on | i ' Mixs M. DAVE 
sth In h and 16th sto 1 Three Foundation Scholarships of £160, | I : 1 st . 
Exhibitions of 0, Six Exhibition £ £40 and One Exhibition « ( ! } Ent anc h My > 
I ! btained from th SECRETARY Bradfield Colt Ber | Prosyx f I i \ IPAT \ ( | Le 
Pastors ne tirncenrse:. ct Meototn es j bie ) Cr i SS a 
= We ESTMINSTE R SCHOOL.—An examination will be held iL L( _HFIELD 
, , 2nd rd. to fill vacanci in Scholarships and Exhibition I OXHI LAN] ATE D 
tails oly 4. ra r only) to the BURSAR, Little Deans Yard, Westminst ae vhs Wa ? 
7 cues On YEE, T TAL te R 1 School for Gi i W Gl 
[)PAN CLOSE CHOOL CHE ENHAM. - - 
we ae wi TH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ¢s0 —-£25. (End. Public Schools Trust j W hiprul Compar f Haberd 
1997 {n cXamination or six scholarships will be held on June 24th, 25th next An Examination for Foundation Scholarshiy ill be held in Jus 
Ne tries due June oth Exhibitions £30 ons of poor clergy Particulars irom Prospectus and full particulars on application t the Head-Mist 
- tad-Master Boarders are received by th ui- Mist n the School H a Is i 
BR noma groge geaamone — : adj acent Roarding Hor : 
ap. (PHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNS ‘TAN TON-ON-SE —— — meres 
W PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and DARTMOUTH 7 FOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
ILLEGI Head-Master H. ¢. BARBER, M.A. (Oxon) Provost: tev, F. M ETHERINGTON Wrington, Somerset 
“Se aE eas ——— | KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON Head-M 
g \ANFORD SCHOOL, W IMBOR NE. - Apply to HEAD- | Miss c. M HARTNELD, M.A. (Oxon), 1 £150; girls over 14, £180 
A/ MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinati to be held in | - ‘ated an a IW OAT OL ‘7 
first week of July £100 downwards | r INDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA A 
(° Sr ger a Se Sa = , . —— {4 (Nildren’s House, Home and Outdoor life, combined with teaching on 
TINGS School, Bruton, Somerset.—An Examination § will | jyodernlincs, Old-world garden, large ground lookingsea. Trained Lady 
be held on June Sth, 9th and 10th for three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 | - Princip i: Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N | { 
OR pt30._ For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. —_——_—— ae of a — 
OR —tertieetcseccaait —_—— - ——— W TLLESDEN Convent of Jesus ‘and Mary, N.W. 10. Secondary 
15 ie nica , pr ee ding and Day § ‘ rls 
4 K FSW IK SCHOOL, Deen ntwi iter. A eeetinnl School chool. Boarding and D hool for Gi 
For |} nthe Lake Dist riet Fees {81 Luildines opening September, Sel , — S sz 
i of | Knatrance Examination July or 
: ed canncen se ‘ a =| | -Pribate @uition, We. 
nen Oirls Sthools and Colleges. Mite: C. JEANS (Diy pléme Supérieur de Langue et Litt —— 
ron nist a. cede Fs ast se... ites = Francaises) ceaches in Fren ind Gert 1] iall rt rm vyed 
a . o " "op, for ams ver on classes, &¢ Reidhave rls xi Road, Redhill 
AL | ASTLE TON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey y (for Girls WF Ftc. Pesrcbewen Com ES ee ree — 
Alu to Garretts Hall, Banstead, Girls recived from the Cotoni ign ie Chilter fills 
ng: intr ith entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Lic Calies XH AR TR IDGE HILL, ( ountry House on the Chiltern Hills, 
i arge grounds, bracing ail! ! ent health recor At Pik Che um, Bucks.—Mr, Stafford Webber a few Logs for the Com Me 
NCIPAL. Entrance a Public Scheols, Holi Puition, 


Asbbaa 
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OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. — Voice Pro- 

duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 

iessons only. Tel.; Museum 2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1 


Ms COLDHAM (College-trained Nursery Nurse, 10 years’ 


private experience) takes infants and children : her private house, Large airy 
good garden, loving home care. Highest refs. Anthony, Hay wards Heath, 


DL OCUTION.— Mr. © HARLES 
a brochure of his Private Lessons in 
SPEAKING 





rooms, 


E 














forw vard 


Sequence 5 


SEY MOU mR will | 
Elocution; Vocabulary ; 
WITHOUT Ms 








Voice Production: Vreathing ; Reciting.--401 Strand, wie Cc. - (Opp. H atel Cecil.) 
Scholastic Rein 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CAKL AND TUITION. 


Messrs. JL & J.P ATON having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tuters in this COUNTR V and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of Charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy information. 











The age of the pupil, district: preferred, and rough idea of fees should = given, 
~ J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, » E eC. 

\ DVICE ABOUT SC HOOLS AT 
4 HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given tree of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 


86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Telephone : Regent 5878 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
country. They will also be glad to supply information about estab- 


Messrs. Gabbitas, 
Principals in the 











lishiments viving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agricolture and Horticulture, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 
ww CHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
h 
teliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 

will be given free of charge to parents stating «74 requirements (kind of school, 
ave ot pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, & 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIG “Tl. rE Y, LTD, 

Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHGOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
Price 2s. Gd., post free 3s 





Authors, CTypeturiting, Ve 
MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Stree 





| ONALD AGENT. 


required, 


London, S.W. 1. 














\ ISS E. BERMAN, —ahestnaad, ‘Typewriting, ‘Translations.— 
aA 42 Rupert Street, Pice: adil ly. "Vhone Gerrard 1737. 

A UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 
~ Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Play Pilms, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs. 
Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees, Cash Prizes. 
Pstablished INts 
{ EARN » Wri te Articles and Stories; earn while learning; 

4 booklet fr RKREGENY EINSTITULE (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 


i ITERARY TYPE Ww RIT ING of every description carefully 

4 and pron nptly executed Mss. ts. per 1,000 words, Carbon Copy, Sd. per 

ANCY MerAakL oA NE, e yt Pa Irie in: " Westcliti-on-Sea 

Tie memes: 10d, per 7,000. Prompt 
Also Duplic Weatherley, 


ating. > The Close 
i me LETING, 


1.000) words 


MSS. 10d. per 1,060 words, carbon copy 3d. 
108 Hazelbourne 


Prompt and curate speciality MARLON 
"i YPEWRITING. MSs. 


Koad, Balham, 5 WwW. 
wort vwlertake fe tee. rt stene 


1.000 Mi Avenue 











work. 
Hants. 


oF careful 
Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 





work a 
yo NG 





carefully ror} 
a) aphe: Miss H. Fowler 


Temp. secretarial 
197 Victoria St., S.W.1. 


For the Cable, Xe 


STONEG ROU ND FLOUR. 


} 7 HOLE ie ME SAL ¢ or 
tones only Cash with ¢ 











Ground with 





rde . er 7 tb. carton, post free. Put up in 
pill BREN ii RS WitaNG C0. _Loxy wn, Sussex, 
ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10 2 Ibs. Is. 3d. per bh 
RB DAIRY FED HAMS. 10-12 tbs. ts. Sd. per Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All 
rail paid. Pull _Drict list tree bE MILES ¢ ©O., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





























SPAR AGUS by post, ts. Od. If C.0.D., plus 4d.— 
£ FLELD, Grower, Coureh Road, Hamyit ton, Evesham. 
Hardening. 
t{RAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
quarries. Lowest prices, Delivered anywhere.—RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
Is Lodgate Hill B.C. 4, 
"ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery, 
—GEO VINI & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 
(X ARDE N and other rubbish burnt safely in WILMOT’S 
FJ PESTRUCTOR: converts it quickly and easily intoa valuable potash. Lights 
with paper without fuel Stores and dries off damp refuse. Lists free.— f. 


WIL MOT & CO., Ltd., ° 4 St. Philip's, Bristol. 














VAXIF R. AG Dy Ss. From coll. of 200 varieties, 50 ditl, named, 21s. 
i ditto, 1s. 6d Mrs. Mc MU RTRIE, Manse, Skene, Aberdeenshire 
a Sa aaosceaanaenoseeansssnttcnssnssnnsssnssasesssansss 
Miscellaneous. 
} OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 


Price 1s, 26. Vacancies Pupils. 


~The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham, 





—<——_ 


TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUC ‘TIONS FOR BAZAARS 
FETES, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. “ Highart ” ware, unbreakable and y. ) 
Dainty Floating Bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, 





A 





proof, Trays, &c Delicate 

Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Writing Pads, Handkerchief Cases, Cao, 

Rings, Bookmarkers, &c. Shell Flowers, exquisite, tremendous attracti ae 

VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 
YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your 


if AVE 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free. —HENRY Lb. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., Lon ton, W. 1 


,OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES &e.—Certain 


success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand- Cohemned Pottery Vases 


Artistic and original Work 





Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Beautiful colourings. Big profits, Cyst; 
write st Pottery a d was much admired and sold out befor: anything ele" 
Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “S.,”" Lindfield, Sussex 





}ARGAINS !! !—Ideal wire for training fruit trees, peas, Deans, 
hops, arches, qnecubausse. tomatoes, logans, tying, fencing, & Stro 
flexible, steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses from 19. td 
mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Postcard to-day for free samples anj 
list of 300 bargains.—G REEN’S GOVERNMENT STORES, 358 Albert St. Lytham 


en NG IS HERE! 
«ce. 





—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 


Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff, Altera 

ti 
oa Repairs free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or send garnets 
for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO., Turning Specialists, (Dept 4 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 16. We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. : 





Highest Va 
12s. on Silver, 15 e 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel mp. 
Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewe ery (broken or othe. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulecanite 





Gold, on Platinum, 
turned post free. 





wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm : 
S. CANN & CO., 6BA Market Street, Manchester. Iistd. 1850 
Ww ‘ xc . es 
c* KROACHES quickly cleared by Blattis, guarantesd 
scientific remedy, stood test of 30 years, tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d, peat 


free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore 
Loots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for export, 


Road Sheffield ' 


Or Chemists 
lower rates,” . 

















PN. 
Own Arms, 


/ 


| 








| 
. Nf Di 
Hotel Directory. 
H?°? CONSTANCE, 
a 23 LANCASTER GATE 
; EXTENSION NOW OPEN 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's the 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly furnishd 
on the lines of a Private House. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER 
Terms from 5! guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day From &s. 6d. a night (Bd 
breakfast, Bath, and Att ndance). Telephone : Paddington 6178 (Manageress 808) 
h OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hote 
adjoining 18- hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea views every room; excellent 
cuisine, chef ; electric light ; gas-tires in bedrooms. Kasy reach sea, shops, churebs 
Good sate Nothing shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hin 
Summer and winter seasons, 
Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone 189 Sidmouth. 
] ONDON, RINGRLSY HOTEL, near the Britie ish Museum, 
A Hart Street, W.C. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
Breakfast, and attendance, from &s 6d per night. Full tariff on “application. Te 
phone» Museum 1252 Teleg grams: “ Kingsley, London 











AIRN. Moray Firth. Ideal for 


Royal | Marine Hotel, overlooking 





N 











Motorists : golt, tennis, bathing : elec light; mod. Tigems.: Marine. ’Phow 
] RIGHTON.—THE KING’ S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms andal 


modern improvements, Own market garden and Poultry Farn Tel ephone ; 2), 





OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate ; one minute Hyde Park. From 3) guineas ; Ls. Gd. px or day ; 8s. 0 


bed and breakiast. Padd. 


hN ATLOCK, Smedley’s 


hole (Otic 1734) 






the Leading Hy lro ». Est. 1853, 260 bel. 























rooms, Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health l’ros pe ctus, Manager, 5.8 
(HE L SLTENH. AM, Cleeve Hi ll. Collett’s Hot: . Suns hine, bracing 

air, excellent cuisine, golt, Tar Four gns. week Phone: Cleeve HilL® 
j 4 ALLAIG. Station Hotel, Inverness- shire. went Hg hind. Senry. 

First CI t Class Hotel on Coas st opp. Skye. Special Brang. Ter \pply Manage 











J NVERNESS. 


- S.—P ’alace Hotel. Charming and quiet situation ove 


| 





looking River Ness Every Comfort, Garage. Spel. Brdng. Terms Apply: Man: Manageres. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and ott eI advantag 208 of a Hydro at_ moderate cost. Te le 341. Litt 











A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE 


150 Hotels and Inns under one « 




















List of mtrol from 
TRUST HOUSES, Ltd., 53, Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 
YEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous 
Association, Ltd 
P.R.H.A.. H.A., Ltd., St. Georg se’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1._ 
J)EAN NX FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALL EYS.—Be: autiful Hol 
day Home (600 ft. up); 70 roo ms*; 5 acres; billiard motors, garage cy 
GOs, week : prospectus. —Littledean House, Littledean Glos 
RESTFUL HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Guests received in spaciou® 
private house; high, very fine views; sea, river, country, suit tired prom 
fessional people. Also sleeping hut. Moderate.—-Box 134 »_the Spectator 








7 EST-END Residential Club for Gentlemen.—Vermanent b 
temp. accom.—Particulars from Sec., 75 Seymour St., Marble Arch, W.% 





NAIRN, SCOTLAND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. Finest position on Moray Firthe 
Adjoining Golf Course. Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Couttg 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months. 
GARAGE, PETROL. 

Telegrams: Golfview, Yekcphone No, 4%, 








— 
_- 





— 
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SANE SEX BOOKS | 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 
and Race Series published by the proprietors of the od. Monthly 
Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” he books do not pander to 
weakness or prejudice, at 1 cannot the 


possibly be confused with 
other kind of literature 


sold in certain quarters. 
WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
By Dr G. Courtenay Beare 
Treating the ject frankly, fully, anc 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courrenay Beat 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood 


——- LETTERS TO — ANDS AND WIVES 
I 


6/9 
6/9 


sul 1 without erotism. 


iy Dr. G. ¢ RTFENAY > 
tcfore and After Marriage Difficultics solved by a 
7 Master Mind . . ove eee 6, 9 
= THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
. iy Warter M. Gatni 
= A book that every woman of forty years and upwards 
: must possess os eee 6 9 
THE PHYSIOLOGY os SEX 
ty Drs. Trait t 13/ 
The revised and 1 Bi a d edition (illustrated). 
MANHOOD By Cuarites Tnom N. 3 i 
The Facts of Life presented to Men ose ese eee / 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barro. 3 @ 
The Truth about Marriage ... a én ose eee / 
——- By Mona Barro. 3 fo. 
The Facts of Life for Women / 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro f 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained eee / 


BOYHOOD By Cuartes Tnovrson. 
The Facts of Life for 1 sey clearly and simply told ... 


THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 
to Love. By Warter M. Garricnan, 

YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 
Of Sex Knowledge for Coane 


THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. Rowertson Watracr, 
A manual for future brides and Benedicts eco one 


3/- 

/ 

THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wartrre M. 4/. 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... 


Each price includes postag “ Health and Ediciones 


3/- 
3 /« 
3 /- 


Sy Watter M. Garcicuan. 
People... ove ° 


M.B., C.M. 
serianaiecg 


ge and a copy of 








HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
FRR Se ononncthosrneed Princes etn Pansat nae 








hon 


art of 
3 and all 
e: 25, 


ncastet 
; 





WO bed: 


rer, SH 





bracing 
ve Hil. 
4 





Senn. 
Manage. 


n ove- 
nageres. 
ymforis 
341. Litt 


[CE. 


— 


tis) of 


| Holis 


garage @ 


—— 
aciou® 
red prom 


lor 


ent 08 


WwW. 


Vitea 


The Royal 
Air Force 


as a Career 
An illustrated well-bound booklet descriptive of 
Service concitions. 
Post Free 3/2} from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

















| OPN ANANDA RADAR A ALRL LS 
BOUND BOOKS 


Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., commend to 
the notice of bibliographers, and to lovers of 
information about fine books, a Catalogue 
which has just been issued by their Bound 
Book Department; there will be found a 
record of masterly activities and a list of rare 
or beautiful and desirable works. 


Tree on application to 


JI. & E. BUMPUS 
















LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


*Phones 
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THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD 


Sir Themas 
General :— 


“The Bible Society is the advance-guard of 
human pregress, and without it civilisation is 
ceriain to be wrecked upon the consequences of 
itis own development. But with the Bible to 
inspire and to guide it, to direct and control its 
affairs, we may look ferward with eager hearts 
to the day when Jesus Christ shali reign supreme 
in every land and race.” 


Inskip, the  Solicitor- 


Miss Rouse, Assistant-Secretary of the 
Missionary Council of the Church 
Assembly :— 

“ The work of the Bible Society is absolutely 


fundamental to the work of the World Students’ 
Ciristian Federation and other Christian 
movements among siudents,”’ 
om . 
The Rev. F. W. Norwoed, 
of the City Temple :— 


D.D., Minister 


* They who do this good work, may Heaven's 
blessing rest upon their labours. What we need 
most of all—and God send ii to us by His grace 
lest we lose our place in the world—is nothing 
more nor less than what the old Scotswoman 
said, ‘A generation of men who read the Bible 
and practise it.’ ” 


The Bible 
year. 


Will you help ? 





needs £450,000 this 


Society 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


























LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON THE 
TRADE IN ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND 
IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 





C.135. M.55. 1926. IX. Price 8/-. 
Gives accurate data concerning the quantity and destination of 
exported and imported arms and ammunition. 


HEALTH SERVICES IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
C.H.444, Price 1/6 net. 
By Dr. Cumpston and Dr. McCallum. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION, 
MINUTES OF THE SEVENTH SESSION, 

C.87. M.43. 1926. Xil. Price 1/- net. 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. | 


PUBLIC 














we 











UPROOTED. BRAND WHITLOCK 


An enthralling story of a modern phase 
of life in Paris and on the Riviera. In 
narrating the events that flow about the 
charming Betty Marsh, Mr. Whitlock 
has written a novel the public will read 


7/6 


EDITH 
WHARTON 


with interest. 


HERE AND BEYOND 
(Ready May 27.) 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY - LONDON 


SUSC CERES SCRE Re Reese esse seeear 


' 








SOSERO SST SERED RRR ERDECE ESE SeeES 
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The pen illustrated is the 
Eternal “Swan.” It has a 
powerful gold nib, which is 
non-fiexible, but possessing 
wonderful smoothness. The 
holder is of plain polished 


vulcanite, ornamented 
with two 18ct. rolled 
gold bands on the 
cap and fitted with 
a fixed clip. The 
whole pen is 
perfectly bal- 
anced, com- 
fortable to 
hold, and 
reliable in 
every way 
—it isa 
“Swan” 


Eternal 


clip. 


PRICES: 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


Self-Filling Type from 
Other “Swans” from 
Use “ Swan” Ink. 


CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


Zurich, Bares lona and ¢ ape Town, 























“ Swan ™ 
fitted with 
extra strong 

cold nib, 
18ct. rolled 
gold bands, 
and fixed 


44427/6 
446—30/- 
448—35/- 


15/- 
10/6 


MABIF, TODD & CO., < Swan House, 133 & 
135 Oxford 7% t, Londen, W.1. Branches: 79 High 
Holborn W. 1+ Y7 Cheapsie tite, i. a ane at 
3 Exch: ange “Se reet Mane! vester; Paris, Bews els, 
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JOSE PH PENNE LL’S L LAST BOOK 
ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR 
By JOSEPH PENNELL.  Profusely Illustrated, 


42s. net. Royal 4to size. 


In “ Tie Adventures of an Wiustrator,” ze ph Pe nnell tells the 
story of his life as an ariist, and a vary fa inatin story it is, for 
. : lers of h * Life f Whistler ”’ t he 1 ‘ 
i reader ot Ms ite ot listier may remember, jus pen- 
portraits of people he has known are a lear and incisive as his 
etchings and drawing 

“In this handsome volume Mr. Pennell is most diverting, and the 
Nustrations by himself and others wiil be a joy fer ever. 


Morninc Post, 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 
Vol. I. From the Origins to the Civil War 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. New Edition revised, cor- 
rected and brought up to date. 15s. net. 





Ti ! has heen obtained in this I Sc by 

lor tis rat of the most accomplished of modern French 

lents, ere y remark: He traces with a skilful hand 

i 1 mm ¢ I ish thought through a Fre nch garb, then 

through a Latin one, » this final embodiment of t! } list of 
ci r 


THE SHIP UNDER 
SAIL 











By FE. KEBLE CHATTER- 
TON, Author of “ Whalers 
and Whaling,”  “ Scamen 
All,’ etc. Illustrated. 10s. net. 
“His book is deliz “9 illustrated with prints that rival the 
text in interest.””-—Daily Ne 
* The many intere sting pictur es included in the book alone make 
it worth the ten sh ilting at which it is published.” phere 
“The book is one for ali lovers of the sea and it t 
: ' j 








AN ARTIST’S LIFE IN LONDON AND 
PARIS, 1870—1925 
By A. LUDOVICI. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. na ici, who, by the way, is the father of the novelist » has 
written a volume of his recollections of his artistic career, du ng 
a period of more than fifty years. 

He has written one of the most pleasant a ul informative books 
that have « onjures : up nineteenth-century ghosts for ‘tw entieth-century 
inspection.’ Sphere. 

“The good stories in the book are many.”—-Daily Telegrap! 


CHATS ON NAV AL PRINTS 
By FE. KEBLE ( ‘H ATTERTON, Author of “ Whalers 
and Whaling,” “The Ship Under Sail,” ete. Ilus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 








“ Chats on Naval Prints” is intended not merely for the art col 
or, bes for that large publi which desires to know something 

of the history of this popular subject. With the tremendous sea 
enthusiasm now existing and the passing of the sailing ship age, the 
demand for these prints has become very large both here and in 


America. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
By ELIE HALEVY. From 1815 to am 21s. net 





To every student who desires to obtain a_ luc and br unt 
exposition of the forces which have made modern Fuel ind wi at “she 
is it will be welcome news that the translation of M. Elie Hak 
description of the England of 1815 is now followed by a translation 
of his second volume containing the Hlistory of England from 
Waterloo to the de ith of George 

The perfect history of its period, it is indispensable for use in 
eee 3 uml Universiti and can also be read by the general public 


ply as a piece of entertalome it. 


A New Volume in Uncvin’s * Cabinet’ Library 


THE KILTARTAN HISTORY BOOK 
By LADY GREGORY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 
5s. net 


Dr. Douglas Hyde, LL.D., wrote of the first edition: “ A most 





rm markable, —_o whimsical and altogether extraordinary book 
t most come al idea of history, and at th tir pet 
The author herself says: “ T can praise this book becau 

word of it is my own. It all comes from the lips of othe 

e — 
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